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THE STOLEN CHILD. 
(WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 


CuiLpnoop, morning of life, bright dawn of reason, early 
spring-time of the soul, how full of beautiful associations art 
thou! innocent, tender, trusting, and all imbued with love. 
Who that has gazed upon the sunny features of a fair child, | 
when, all unconscious of world-canker, they break forth into 
careless glee, but has recalled before him his own merry boy- 
hood ; when no earth-care clouded the brow beyond the in- 
stant, when the past was not a bitter retrospect, the present | 
was all joy, and the dark future had no place within the me- 
mory ; ere the soul-star, hope, had risen, but to sink again ; and | 
the stern expositor, reality, had torn the Mokanna veil from the | 








heart-imagined world-perfectness. 

I know not why I commenced this little simple story with || 
so imposing a preordium except that, loving my subject, I be- | 
gan with somewhat of a flourish, as some people do in making | 
a capital letter. I don’t mean to insinuate the aptness of the pa- | 
rallel ; but, gentle madame, miss or sir, ( place aux dames.) very | 
properly, restrict your expectation, for, the positive truth is, my | 
imagination is home-sick, and will not stray far into the realm | 
of pen-and-inkery ; consequently, if my petty sketch displease | 
you, blame not the will, for that, at least, is good, but rather 
the dense atmosphere, fatal to discursive brains, that at this 
moment hedges me about. Fearing that you will deem me | 
impertinent, for thus assaulting your patience, and stealing | 
your valuable time, and still more so, for apologizing during | 
the operation, like the accomplished brigand—French, of| 
course—who touched his chapeau every time he took a purse, | 
I shall at once come to the story. 

Near the river Wye, a petty, brawling, insignificant stream- 
let, which, like most shallow people, had more sound than 
depth, you can perceive, “ embowered in umbrageous foliage, 
rising amphitheatrically around,” as Mr. George Robins, the 
most Parnassian of auctioneers, has it, the hereditary mansion 
of the Throgmortons, one of the oldest and most independent 
families of Great Britain, the deeds of whose ancestors, had I 
time, I might dilate upon; but, inasmuch as I have not, and, 
moreover, as that minute historian of chivalry, Froissart, has 
chronicled them, almost as graphically as I could myself, 
if you have any curiosity on the subject you have an excel- 
lent opportunity to gratify it, by taking the book. This is not 
intended for a puff, although it reads like one. 

In Throgmorton-Hall there is grief uncontrolied, for the 
heads of the household, kindly to all around, are now in sor- 
row ; their sole daughter has been most mysteriously lost. For | 
three days had thorough search been made, but as yet without | 
any trace of the sweet little fugitive. ‘The worst fear they had | 
was, that she had fallen into the hands of the gipseys, for the | 
sudden diminution in the fowl-yard had for weeks past indi- | 
cated that they were somewhere in the neighbourhood ; the | 
circumstance of their recent withdrawal, for the country was | 
swept for miles around, was also suspicious. | 

It was now nearly evening, and Marmaduke Throgmorton, 
the father of the missing innocent, with a posse of dependants, | 
had been out allday. While his wife waited with a mother’s 
_ anxiety his approach, at last she caught a glimpse of the return- | 
ing searchers ; but her quick-beating heart sank into almost | 
lifelessness, as she perceived that they travelled slowly and | 
with evident despondency. "Twas with a struggle she re- 
tained sufficient strength to interrogate her husband. 

“ Well, Marmaduke !”’ was all she could utter, for his leok 
was a sufficient response to her soul-questioning. 

**No trace, beloved Alice,” he said, in sad accents, “no 
trace of our darling Kate. “Tis a heavy dispensation, my | 





The agonized mother threw herself on her lord’s breast, 
and gave vent to her long-suppressed feelings in a flood of 
tears. 

“Come, come, love,” said Marmaduke, tenderly, with a 
mighty effort controlling the intensity of his anguish, “ take 
comfort, all may yet be well. My faithful Giles is, no doubt, 
on the track of the gipseys ; there is still a hope.” 

“Oh, none, none, Marmaduke, none! I feel, I know, that 
the darling of my heart is snatched away from me ; and, God 
pardon me, I cannot calm my reason down to patience.” 

And the poor, soul-stricken mother wept bitterly, while 
the hot brain of Marmaduke, drying up their very fount, left 
his eyes burning but tearless. Could he but have raised some 
drops of sorrow, it would have suaged his mental agony ; but 
no, his throat gasped, and his heart throbbed, but still he wept 
not. His grief was silent, but oh how fearfully intense ; and 
yet, with the torture in his very soul, and almost madness in 
his brain, he soothed with comforting speech his sobbing wife. 

* Alice,” said he, “to the Dispenser of all human events 
sinful man must bow with resignation ; the sweet soul was 
but lent to us for a space, and heaven has claimed its own. 
Come, darling, let us solicit strength to meet the terrible visi- 
tation from Him whose chastening rod prepares the soul for 
bliss eternal.” 

They knelt, and in speechless but heart-uttered prayer im- 
plored God’s mercy to make bearable this great affliction. 
Scarcely had they risen from their knees, when Alice Throg- 
morton started, and trembling to the very heart, whispered— 

“ Marmaduke, did you hear that ?”” 

“ What, love ?” 

“ A shout, a distant shout!” she exclaimed, rushing to the 
window and listening intently. “There! was not that the 
sound of voices ?”’ 

They both for an instant stood, straining the sense of hear- 
ing to its utmost, with bated breath and hands clasped tightly 
in each other. 

A distant, joyous cheer was now heard. 

“Merciful God!” fervently cried Marmaduke; “oh let 
not this sole hope be raised but to dash us lower down into 
the blackness of despair. Take heart, beloved,” he cried, 
as, kissing her, he rushed down, jumped on his horse, kept 
saddled in case of need, and galloped off in the direction of 
the noise. 

Who can describe the feelings of that mother now? Her 
sunken heart, raised heavenward again, beat violently and 
with painful pulsation, as her eye, wide open, was intently 
fixed in one eager, hopeful gaze. 

Still the cheering continued growing londer each instant, 
at last she saw Marmaduke returning in a fast gallop; and 
her heart gave one tremendous bound as she perceived that he 
had something in his arms. She knew not if it were her 
child ; the probability, the almost certainty, was too much for 
her already greatly excited frame. And when Marmaduke, 
with the little Kate in his arms, rushed into the apartment, his 
wife was stretched lifeless on the floor. When she recovered 
her consciousness, the darling of her soul was twined round 
her neck. Oh! with what a fulness of ecstasy she seized and 
kissed her, while Marmaduke, now drowned in tears, which, 
in his grief, had refused to flow, knelt at her side. 

Giles, after having ridden some forty miles that day, at last 
had come upon the gipsy encampment. He saw poor little 
Kate, with her elegant clothes taken away and the coarsest 








|| which had befallen her. 
|rivulet, near to the gipsy tents, eating some homely bread. 
| He was in too great a harry to secure his inestimable prize to 


garments substituted, apparently unconscious of the calamity 
She was standing beside a small 


own life, but we must bow to the will of an inscrutable Provi- || stay for an explanation, but dismounted, placed the little Kate 


dence.” | 


1! on the horse before him, and galloped furiously homeward. 
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] 
THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. | 
A NOVEL FROM THE FRENCH OF M. SCRIBE. 


TRANSLATED BY A LADY FOR THE NEW MIRROR. 





Tue anniversary of Madame Laurenty’s birthday, which | 
fell on the fifteenth of August, was a great day at the cha- 
teau every year. The ball given on this occasion, by my | 
guardian, and the magnificence he then displayed, had a re- 
putation throughout the province almost equal to those of 
the ancient sales by the India company, formerly so bril- 
liant, but which for many years have been discontinued. 
The vassals of the domain took part in these fétes, doubly | 
important for them ; for, besides the pleasures of the dance || 
and festivities it procured them, all who were in want or 
had fallen in debt received in their hamlets presents of || 
money, clothes and cattle, through the care of M. Laurenty. 
Whilst the saloons of the old chateau were filled with 
crowds of richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen, and the || 
halls were resounding with the sounds of instruments; 
while the dazzling costumes and brilliancy of jewels vied 
with the thousand lights of the candelabras, and the most 
delicious refreshments were continually served round, until 
the hour for the magnificent supper, with its service of 
plate and china ; there was beneath the foliage in the park 
an assembly not less animating, though of a different de- 
scription. There was seen, by the light of lamps suspended 
in festoons from tree to tree, the old serfs of the Marquis 
de Hervarek, leaping and dancing to the bignou and cym- 
bal of the Low Breton musician. 

Never did lordly noble, bearing a coronet on his coat of 
arms, know better how to be generous and magnificent 
with more simplicity than my guardian. But if he cbtained 
at the time the respect of all his neighbours, by his delicate || 
generosity and noble manners, devoid of affectation, it was 
less easy for him to win the suffrage of her to whom he 
showed himself above all others inexhaustible in goodness 
and favours. Although he planned and gave the fete every 
year in honour of Madame Laurenty, with almost royal 
pomp and splendour, still the dame on these occasions, by || 
her exorbitant demands, her extravagant and expensive \ 
fancies, always outstripped the gallant and liberal provisions 
of my poor guardian. Obliged to struggle against such ex- 
igencies, to endure her poutings, and fits of passion whose |! 
violence dismayed him, the week preceding the commemo. || 
ration of the happy day, when, to use his own expression, 
his Lise adorned the world, was generally a time of vexa- 
tious troubles and angry storms, which he dreaded to |! 
encounter. 

This year everything promised to suit the desires and ca- 
prices of Madame, and my guardian was so agreeably sur- 
prised at it that he busied himself in composing verses, gal- 
lantly destined to be sung on the day of the féte, to cele- | 
brate the sweetness, grace and beauty of his wife; but one | 
morning the whole aspect of things changed. Madame | 
tuok it into her head to remove the still very handsome fur- | 
niture in the apartments of the first floor, and substitute | 
others more sumptuous, that they might appear in all their | 
newness and lustre on the fifteenth of August, which was | 
only twenty days distant. Clementine, who had a perfect ! 
horrour of all disorder, and everything that interfered with 
her regular and mechanical habits, tried to convince her || 
stepmother that there would not be time to make the || 
change, and, bevides, it would appear somewhat inhospita- | 
ble to shut the parlours for twenty days to the guests at the || 
chateau. Madame answered these objections in the tone |’ 
of refractory despotism usual to her. * 





“* My stepdaughter,” said she, “ get married, if my mode | 


|tables and furniture of all kinds. 
!and porcelain vases were scattered, pell-mell, on the first 
| 


of management does not suit you. I am not going to pe- 
trify myself to please you ; and I tell you now, once for ail, 
that I am the mistress of this house.” 

Her husband’s remonstrances met with still less success, 
for she would not listen tohim. Being accustomed to over- 
come all his obstacles, she let him go on and say all he had 
to say, and then secretly took measures for the execution of 
her own plans. 

One morning, as M. Laurenty returned from his ride, 
and was about to alight, he was not a little surprised to see 
Clementine almost running to meet him. As soon as she 
came up to him she cried— 

“ Come, my father, come and see!” and, without saying 
another word, dragged rather than led him to the saloon. 

He tried to guess the cause of the unusual vivacity and 


| agitation of his eldest daughter, until his eyes met a most 
offensive spectacle. Upholsterers from the city had arrived at 


the chateau, and were busily employed in removing the arti- 
cles Madame designed to replace with new ones. The men, 
occupied by their work, did not notice the entrance of the mas. 


, ter of the house ; some were taking down the beautiful da- 
| mask curtains, and letting the rings and rods fall to the floor, as 
things of no further service ; others were carrying off to the 
garret a large canopy of Flanders tapestry ; some were un- 


folding new stuffs, an¢ taking the measures to cut and fit 
them ; others were piling up in the vestibule consoles, card- 
A clock, candelabras, 


step of the door-way ; and the fine ivory frame of Clemen- 
tine was lying at a little distance, topsy-turvy, without any 
one seeming to care whether it was trodden under foot or 


' not. 


In the first stupefaction, caused by this flagrant proof of 


| his wife’s wilfulness and wanton extravagance, my guardian 


said not a word, but grew pale and trembled. Clementine, 


| at the sight of the confusion, and, above all, her overthrown 
/and broken frame, became still more exasperated at her 
| father’s silence, and, imputing it to weakness and hesitation, 


exclaimed— 
‘In heaven’s name, be a man, my father. Be angry! 
Do you not see, if you overlook this, my stepmother may 


| follow the example of that detestable tyrant, and set fire to 


the house for the pleasure of rebuilding it.” 

Still he made no reply, but, dashing through all obstruc- 
tions, caught hold of the bell and rang it furiously. Trans- 
ported with rage, for the first time in his life, his servants 
were frightened, and hurried to him with all speed. 

“ Turn these men,” cried he, “* who have upset my house, 


out of doors; replace every article ; and, if my orders are 


not executed in fifteen minutes, I will chase you all out too, 


|, like a troop of idle rascals !” 


The tone of authority, and almost fury, on the part of a 
man habitually so much the master of himself, so patient, 
so mild, had the effect of an unexpected peal of thunder 
on the domestics, who, mute at first with astonishment, 
hastened eagerly to obey him. The workmen, in spite of 
their complaints and expostulations were sent off; and 
Madame, whom the noise had brought out of her chamber, 
stood motionless, looking down from the top of the stair- 
case, not daring to descend, at a moment so critical, to 
make any attempt at opposition. My guardian, confounded 
by the blow he had just struck, went and shut himself up 
in his cabinet to take a little repose. 

Two hours afterwards I went to find a little boek I had 
forgotten in a small saloon, joining his cabinet. Through 


|| the partition which separated the two apartments I heard 


the loud voice of a woman in anger: it was that of Madame 
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Laurenty. Fear so-agitated my nerves I had no power to | prices, boldly to pledge themselves to love one man, to 
get away and escape the noise of the passionate scene. || make him happy, and remain unchanged and faithful to him 
Afier many threats and ridiculous remarks, mingled with|) under every situation. A good marriage is a rare pheno- 
sobs, tears and even screams, she left her husband, who |) menon we ought to regard like the appearance of meteors ; 
had scarcely spoken the whole time, declaring she would 1 besides, if our more solid, more stable and manly charac- 
surely send for the upholsterers back. As soon as she had | ter is hardly able to fulfil the duties imposed by such a con- 
gone, my guardian began to walk the room rapidly. In my | tract, how can we possibly expect that a woman—that fra- 
sympathy for his troubles I was, without reflection, about to || gile being, devoid of moral consistency, and, as philoso- 
open his door and,throw myself in his arms, and try to con- | phers assert, without a soul, can ever—” 

sole one I so much venerated, when the door on the corri- | « Ah! Monsieur,” interrupted d’Artevalle, “I know 


dor opened, and some one entered his study. |some, ]—” 
“ Ah, my dear d’Artevalle!” exclaimed my guardian, at|| ‘ Who are both wise and beautiful,” continued my guar- 


the same moment, “I am the most unhappy of men. I} dian, “‘ without doubt, and Ido not deny it; more fortu- 
cannot erdure any more; life is a punishment tome. Do nate, or perhaps more just than Boileau, I could possibly 
you know what has happened ?” And, in the bitterness he || name four who merit that eulogy. But in point of virtue 
felt from the violence and obstinacy of his wife, he related || and conduct, women are generally swayed by worldly ends, 
with warmth the events I have just described and the sad || and like Hercules; no further. And as for marriage, I am 
scene that followed. ‘* Now,” added he, ‘ what would you || convinced it is the most foolish, the most difficult, the sad- 
do in my place? What would you advise me to do?” | dest of all social necessities. Hold,” added M. Laurenty, 
I drew as near to the door as possible, in order not to lose | after a pause, “* I will read you one or two sentences, from 
d’Artevalle’s reply; for, since his entrance, I had only | a small work I have written on this subject. I have entitled 
thought of feasting myself on the pleasure my heart al-!| it,‘ Woman Before and During Matrimony, I have be- 
ways felt when near and listening to him. With a mix- | stowed some care on the style, and flatter myself you will 
ture of sympathy and embarrassment, which sensibly affect- i not be dissatisfied with it.” 
ed him in every word he uttered, he replied— | Whereupon, my guardian began to read the following 
‘“‘ My dear sir, what you have said really afflicts me ; dis- || passage, with such distinctness and emphasis that I did not 
cord in one’s household, discord between two who esteem | lose a single word : 





and love each other; ah! in such things is afforded the} “The morning star, which ushers in the dawn of the 
saddest proof of the imperfection of poor human nature, || most beautiful day, is less glorious in the heavens than the 
and—” || young betrothed in the bosom of her family. The open. 


“ But,” interrupted my guardian, quickly, ‘I asked you |; ness of innocence is on her brow, and the fascination of 
what I ought to do, and the case is urgent. She has threat. | joy, blended with amiable modesty, beams from her eye ; 
ened to recall the workmen I dismissed, and, rest assured, || but she, who, at the foot of the altar, seems an angel, 
she will not fail to do so”” There was a moment’s silence. || crowned with a divine radiance, soon after becomes the 


“ You say nothing,” continued M. Laurenty. | tyrant—” 

“T own,” replied d’Artevalle, ‘ that Iam a little embar- i At this word I involuntarily opened the door of the cabi- 
rassed. I would calm you—I would conciliate you. It|| net, and abruptly stopped the reading of his lecture. I 
seems to me that—” | blushed, and some of the anguish I felt was depicted in my 


“That I ought to give up—is it not so?” said M. Lau-|| countenance. I had taken seriously all the fine sentences 
renty. ‘ Well! although it might not be the wisest part,|/ of M. Laurenty, and feared they would produce an effect 
yet, since you advise it, I will yield. But ’tis only for your | fatal to my hopes on his young auditor. Influenced by this 
sake—for your sake alone; and [ will take good care to tell | sentiment, I exclaimed, without reflecting— 
her so.” Then, after a pause, during which d’Artevalle|| “ Mercy! mercy! my dear guardian. Ah! you have 
coughed two or three times, my guardian resumed, in a tone || said enough against poor women. Pardon them if they are 
of emphatic bitterness—* My dear Monsieur d’Artevalle, | less worthy than you. But, if they were as wicked as you 
although I respect the illusions of youth, and have real!) paint them, heaven would have failed in its design ; because 
scruples about destroying them too soon, yet the friendship || you know, as well as I, he created woman to be the con- 
I bear you urges me to give you some advice, by which you || stant and tender companion of man in prosperity and in 
will profit, if you are as wise as I think you are; it is this: || misfortune, her devotedness—” 


as you value the security, peace and dignity of your life,|| I know not what my enthusiasm and fear might have in- 
never marry !” || spired me to say fur:ler in defence of my sex, and to balance 


“ How,” exclaimed d’Artevalle, in a very gay tone, “not || in d’Artevalle’s mind the morose tirade he had just heard, 
if I should be so fortunate as to meet with a reasonable || had I not perceived his eyes, and those of M. Laurenty’s, fixed 
woman ?” 

“That phenix is not to be found,” said my guardian, || with a light shade of irony ; at least so I thought. Compre- 
continuing his satire. ‘ If you think to discover it by trust- |) hending, then, the ridiculous sally I had made, I was unable 
ing to appearances, my dear friend, you will find there is || to go on, and cast down my eyes in extreme confusion. At 
nothing so deceitful as the countenance of woman; it is a|, that moment a loud peal of laughter was heard at the door of 
Janus with two faces: the one of angelic sweetness is for || the cabinet, leading into the corridor. In the gay and ring- 
the world—the other, which I will not qualify, is for her || ing laugh we recognized the voice of Madame Laurenty. 
husband.” | It was indeed she, who, thanks to her volatile disposition, 

M. d’Artevalle suffered this tirade to pass without reply-|| having completely changed her humour, had come to try 
ing ; and my guardian, afier a moment’s pause, resumed, in '| other means than those of violence and passion, to force 
a very grave tone, and with the accent he used when prof-| her husband to revoke the orders he had given the hour 
fering philosophical maxims for our instruction — || previous. 


|| on me, and saw them interchange smiles of surprise, tinged 


“Is it not, moreover, a foolish thing for creatures, who|| “ Aha! my dear child,” said she, addressing herself to 
know themselves fickle, light, influenced by whims and ¢a- || me the moment she set foot in the apartment, “ were you 
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less new, you would have permitted Monsieur to finish the 
period, and given him time to lose himself among more 
commonplace phrases. Now, as for myself, I was curious 
to hear the full development of his beautiful thesis, and 
catch a glimpse of the reverse of the picture, hoping to have 
seen myself in some finely-sketched touches, and that the 
author, in painting the defects of his wife, would have ex- 
hibited all his genius.” 

“Ah! my dear Lise,” exclaimed my guardian, “ do not 
believe—truly no—I did not think—” 

“Silence! silence!” she interrupted; “ to deny is to 
double the wrong. Try, rather, to do something to be 
agreeable to me; I am disposed to clemency, and will par- 
don you.” 

“Ah!” said M. Laurenty, as if speaking to himself, 
* how sweetness becomes her !” 

** And you,” said the dame, ‘‘ how unbecoming to you is 
tyranny and slander. But let us finish; to be entirely con- 
tent, I only want you to repeat three words you pronounced 
a few moments ago with a grace that charmcd me. ‘ Come,’ 
said you, ‘I will yield. Now, then, say it again.” 

“No, no, not in the presence of these young folks,” he 
replied, with a smile full of kindness. ‘Ido not want them 
to see my affection for you is stronger than my reason.” 

*“ And wherefore not!” exclaimed Madame. “ Has not 
every man a weak side in which he is vulnerable? Yours is 
your heart. Think you, it would be more noble-and glorious, 
if you were, like Achilles, by the right heel? Then be not 
ashamed to show yourself a good husband, and receive a 
kiss from me ; nay, if you do not care to have it, I will give 
it you for punishment.” 

Thus terminated the violent scene of which I had been 
an involuntary witness. My guardian, subdued by the 
grace of his wife, granted her all he had, at first, refused in 
the most positive manner; and felt himself indemnified for 
the disorder in the chateau and the useless expense of re- 
furnishing it, by a few days of good understanding with her, 
and some caresses, that always had an irresistible effect on 
him. Although I could not divest myself of the sad im- 
pressions caused by the sight of my guardian’s domestic 
chagrins, still I must own that the thought which afflicted 
me above all others was, that an acquaintance with a 
woman so seldom serious and so deficient in tenderness as 
Madame would be apt to have more weight, in d’Arte- 
valle’s mind, than the otherwise unimportant arguments of 
my guardian against matrimony when he was in a vexed 
mood. 

“ Tf,” said I to myself, “‘ he should imagine I would ever 
bear any resemblance to what he has seen and heard; if it 
were to prejudice him against me, and make him afraid to 
love me.” 

These thoughts incessantly agitated me, even in the midst 
of the most frivolous conversations, and, when my confi- 
dant was with me, I talked of nothing else ; incredible, too, 
as it may appear, I could not help communicating some of 
them to Clementine, whose manners so little invited confi- 
dence. One day, while sitting at our work together in the 
saloon, a short time before dinner, I could not forbear ask- 
ing her if she knew her father had said a great deal against 
women to M. d’Artevalle, and that he’ never lost any op- 
portunity of preaching to him against matrimony. Though 
these words were uttered with a somewhat forced smile, 
Clementine only replied with a phlegmatic and unmeaning 
“eh! ah! 

“ But,” resumed I, with more vivacity, ‘do you not fear 
that, coming from a man like M. Laurenty, such discourses 
may leave a bad impression ?” 





“T think,” she replied, filling up the intervals between 
her words in looking for her scissors, threading her needle, 
and selecting shades of worsted, “I think them mere jest- 
ings, and am sure, if d’Artevalle hears them, he will not re- 
gard them as anything serious.” 

“ You have,” I continued, “ a very good opinion of his 
character ?” 

“‘T esteem him very much,” she replied, after a long 
pause, which I attributed to the imperturbable attention she 
gave her work. 

At this moment d’Artevalle entered and took a seat near 
Clementine’s frame, a thing he often did. 

“We were speaking of you as you came in,” said I, 
smiling. 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle, have the goodness to tell me what 
you were saying of me ?” he exclaimed with vivacity. 

“ Willingly,” I replied in the same tone. ‘ Clementine 
is sure you are far from partaking of the severe opinions of 
M. Laurenty, with regard to women, and of his admiration 
of the freedom of celibacy ; is it true ?” 

‘* Mademoiselle Clementine does me justice, and I thank 
her for it.” 

As he ended the sentence in a grave and sincere man- 
ner, which gave me relief, the bell rang for dinner. 

“ Here is the bell,” said Clementine hurriedly. ‘ I have 
only fifteen minutes to get ready,” and covering her pre- 
cious work with a gauze veil, she arose, made her courtesy, 
according to the most approved rules, and left the saloon. 

“ And you, Mademoiselle,” said d’Artevalle, returning 
to the conversation, interrupted by her departure, * nave 
you the favourable opinion of me your friend has.” 

**T have no reason to think differently,” replied I, with 
| embarrassment. 

“And is that all?” asked he, smiling. ‘ I see I have 
not yet succeeded in making your acquaintance, in inspir- 
ing you with confidence, in obtaining a personal interest.” 

While I was thinking how to communicate some of 
my thoughts, without betraying all, he added, with more 
gravity— 

“If you knew what value I attach to your good will!” 

“You have had, long since, my gratitude and friend- 
ship,” I replied, quite moved. 

“Your friendship,” said he. ‘ Ah! it is a treasure to 
me! But if I dared ask a proof of it, would you think me 
too bold ?” 

“Oh, no!” I replied, hurried away by my feelings. 
‘“‘ Speak, speak without fear.” 

“ How good you are,” said he, giving me a grateful look. 
“But what I have to say needs explanation, and this mo- 
ment is not propitious for it. If you please, we will choose 
another.” 

I know not whether I measured very exactly, and ac- 
cording to the rules of etiquette for my age and sex, the 
signs of acquiescence I gave him; but all doubt and uncer. 
tainty I had entertained till then vanished instantly. What, 
thought I, could this mysterious explanation be, if not that 
which had constantly filled my imagination, and which 
would enable me to triumph over the pretended good sense 
of Marie Rose. Convinced that d’Artevalle wished to make 
a formal declaration, I had not the least thought for any- 
jthing else, and felt perfectly secure, and more sure of the 
|future than I had hitherto been. 
| The next morning my guardian sent for me to his cabi- 
inet. Under the empire of the illusions I entertained, I 
| thought it was to announce something important and deci- 
sive in regard to my destiny, and joyfully hastened to him. 
After kissing me on both cheeks, and making some flatter- 
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ing compliments on the brilliancy of my eyes and the fresh- 
ness of my complexion, he took a little gold key and opened 
the sandal-wood box a servant just brought in and set 
upon the table, drew out of it a piece of India muslin, beau- 
tifully wrought with silver, and said to me— 

—— “ This is to adorn you for the féte.” 

."-ansported with the magnificent present, I was about 
to express my joy in the liveliest terms, but he did not give 
me time to open my lips, for he added— 

‘ This is not all; here is a necklace of fine pearls, and 
bracelets also. Take good care not to lose them, for they 
are valuable, and I wish them to serve you on the day of 
your wedding.” 

I fancied the words, the day of your wedding, were ac- 
companied with a very significant smile, a smile indicative 
of what was soon to take place, and was so extremely agi- 
tated that I looked steadfastly upon him and forgot to thank 
him. He thought it was the unexpected possession of such 
a splendid dress that turned my head and made me act so 
strangely, and could not help laughing and saying— 

“ All women are alike in one particular, and that is 
vanity.” 

He then informed me he had composed a poem of ten 





couplets for his wife, and praising the sweetness and cor-| 
rectness of my voice, ended by saying he counted on me | 
to sing the ballad at dinner on the great day. I tried to! 
make some objections, and spoke of my timidity and embar- | 
rassment in company. 

‘“* Hold your tongue,” said he playfully, “ and go to the | 
little side-saloon ; you will find d’Artevalle there. He has 
composed the music for my verses, and promised to help 
you learn it; his lessons will give you courage. Go; he 
awaits you at the harpsichord.” 

At this news my heart bounded for joy. 

“ There is no doubt,” said I to myself, “ that d’Artevalle 
has declared all to my guardian, and obtained his consent, 
and this is a téte.d-téte planned between them, in which he 
is to tell me of it.” 

My first impulse was to run to the room where M. Lau- 
renty was going to conduct me; checking myself, I stop- 
ped short, stood motionless, and blushed at my precipitancy. 

“ What is passing in this young head?” asked my guar- 
dian, with an air of astonishment. Then, taking my hand, 
he led me to the saloon. 

“Here she is!” he exclaimed, addressing d’Artevalle, | 
who advanced to salute me ; “ here she is! make her sing 
well; it will untie her tongue, for now she is mute.” So 
saying he returned to his room. 

To hide a little of the emotion which agitated me, I 
seated myself at the harpsichord, and appeared to give my | 
whole attention to the piece of music, written by the hand 
which had just placed it there. I tried to decipher the ac- 
companiment, but nothing could have been more unfortu- 
nate than my first attempt. The disorder and clashing of 
ideas into which d’Artevalle’s presence always threw me, 
and the expectation of what he was going to say dimmed 
my eyes, and my trembling hands jumbled the notes at ran- 
dom. Standing behind me and leaning on my chair, he 
appeared to listen with resignation to the strange sounds 
under which I disguised his music, and was about to show 
me, then hesitated, either from compassion for my embar- 
rassment, or, as I thought, because he was moved himself. 
My guardian, who was engaged in reviewing his verses, 
doubtless tired of the discord I was making, rose abruptly 
and shut the door of communication he had left open. 

This circumstance, far from augmenting my trouble, by 








I know not what mysterious impulse, produced the very op- 
. 


posite effect. On finding myself absolutely alone with him 
I loved, my presence of mind returned miraculously, and I 
resolved, if necessary, to provoke the so long and vainly 
hoped-for declaration. 

“ He believes me too timid,” thought I; ‘ besides, what 
would he dare say to a young girl who trembles and blushes 
before one speaks to her, and appears ready to burst into 
tears at the least word ?” 

Whereupon, suddenly ceasing to touch the notes of the 
harpsichord, I turned round— 

“ Monsieur,” I began, resolutely. 

But I could not goon. Having met his calm and benevo- 
lent look, all the assurance I had armed myself with vanish- 
ed instantly. However, not wishing to stop short, and be- 
tray more emotion than he showed himself— 

‘“* Monsieur,” I stammered, “I shall never be able to sing 
this air.’ 

It was not, assuredly, what I had determined to say ; but, 
to my great regret, my timidity conquered again. 

“It is a simple air,” replied he, that only needs a little 
practising for you to sing it charmingly. Permit me to give 
you an idea of it.” 

Then, taking the seat I had left, to give place for him, he 
began to prelude with great taste and execution. Despair- 
ing to have succeeded so badly in my attempts, and feeling 
I was losing precious moments, I sought, by an affected 
abstraction, to make him sensible his officious lesson gave 
me no pleasure; my heart, too, was swelling with bitter 
disappointment; and, had it been possible for me to have 
uttered a word, I am sure it would have been vented in 
sobs. But, before he had ended the first verse, I was car- 
ried away by the irresistible charm of his full and expres- 
sive voice. My irritation was appeased, and by degrees I 
experienced a calm happiness that bordered on blessed- 
ness; it was like the calm after a storm, like the cool breeze 
of evening after the burning heat of the day. While my 
soul was wholly absorbed with these delightful impressions, 
I did not think that time was passing and my hope still re- 
mained unrealized ; I did not think that the voice I loved 
was transporting me only with the words of a song. But 
these suggestions flashed upon me when he had ended 
the last couplet, and then anguish and vexation suddenly 
returned. 

“ Alas!” said I to myself, with bitterness, ‘‘ he has sung 
without hesitation or abstraction ten couplets. I have, then, 
deceived myself; he has nothing to say.” 

At this thought, and notwithstanding the childishness of 
the action, I arose abruptly to leave the room, and punish 
him by my absence. I had already turned the key with 
my hand, rendered firm and determined by the vexation I 
felt, when he came forward to stop me. 

“‘ Why,” said he, in a tone of surprise and sincere con- 
cern, “ why are you going to leave me so soon, Mademoi- 
selle? Has my lesson displeased you, or are you ill ?” 

‘] just remembered I have a letter to write,” I replied, 
with the hesitancy of one who is telling an untruth. 

“‘ Is it very pressing, this letter?” he asked, after a pause, 
during which I was very fearful he would not urge me to 
stay. I therefore replied, in as encouraging a manner as 
possible— 

“ Pressing—not exactly—but if—if my presence—” 

“ Your presence,” interrupted he eagerly, “ your pre. 
sence is very desirable to me at this moment ;” and, with. 
out waiting for a reply, he seized my hand and led me to a 
fauteuil, and, in a supplicating and respectful tone, begged 
me to sit down. He then drew up a chair at my side and 
seated himself. 
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“ Do you remember,” asked d’Artevalle, “ our conversa. | 
tion yesterday ?” 

“T have not forgotten it one moment,” I replied, look. | 
ing down. 

“ Well,” he continued, “I wish to profit by this opportu- 
nity, to open my heart to you, and tell you the delicate situ- 
ation in which I find myself placed. I—” 

He stopped, as if seeking other words than those which 
rose to his lips. 





Notwithstanding this hesitation tears dimmed my eyes, | 
but the silence continued so long, I looked up and dis. | 
covered marks of trouble and embarrassment in his coun. | 
tenance. | 

Although alarmed at his indecision, I strove to be pa. | 
tient, and said to myself, he has gone too far now to re. | 
treat. Besides, seeing him alone with me reminded me of | 
our journey; the sweetest moments of those days, too 
quickly passed, returned with all ‘their charms, and their | 
memory calmed the heavy anguish of my suspense. 
lighter respiration told me he was about to break the si- 
lence—instantly a tremor ran through my whole frame— 
life seemed going to be extinguished by the rapturous joy 
which filled my heart, nearly to bursting the bounds of its 
narrow prison! With effort, restraining as far as possible 
all indication of the emotions I experienced, I cast down 
my eyes, filled with tears, and listened eagerly and atten- 
tively. But, alas! the door of the saloon opened, and a 
word, which I could not catch, died on d’Artevalle’s lip, as 





he arose. We were no longer alone—my guardian had 
entered. 

“« My dear sir,” said he, as he came in, “here are two 
couplets more, and I hope you will like them as well as the | 
others. I composed them while you have been singing. | 
Listen, Adelaide, also, and tell me what you think of them. 


“My Lise is perfect in all accomplishments ; 
The child who reigns in heaven, 
Love himself, is enamoured with her; 
She is his desire, his extravagant passion. 
Ah! tell me, was there ever 
One endowed with more charms! 
How much of grace, how much of nobleness! 
How charming and touching is her air! 
Every one says, on beholding her, 
She is the goddess of Amathonte. 
No, the light of day never saw 
One endowed with more charms !”” 





“ Exquisite !” cried d’Artevalle, in a voice apparently the 
most unconcerned. 
verses are admirably turned; and I will add, as the finest | 
eulogy Ican make them, they appear to me worthy the 
amiablé person who inspired them.” 

“ Double flattery,” said my guardian, smiling. 

“No, on my honour, I only say what I think.” 

“Tf that is really the case, do not repeat it again, or you 
will make me believe— 





« Pegasus, in obedience to my call, 


Always by an easy road 
Conducts me, walking over flowers. 

“The head of the poet needs a strong curb, the fumes | 
of pride so easily intoxicate him. But I confess I have | 
been in the mood to-day, and the refrain above all pleases 
me most. 

“No, the light of day never saw 
One endowed with more charms. 

‘*¢ But what do you think of them, ma belle ?” he added, 
turning round and playfully tapping my cheek. ‘* What do 
you think of them? But what’s this? You—you look like | 
one of Lot’s daughters metamorphosed into a statue. Why | 
do you not answer ?” 

Alas! how could I reply? His abrupt entrance had ar- 


|| menades. 


** You write with great facility; these || 


| expected, so much desired, and which I was sure he was 


going to make. So many obstacles successively thrown in 


|my way, crossed so often and now again interrupted, my 
| feelings bordered on a state of despair, and, in spite of the 
| violent efforts I made to hide what I felt, my eyes could 
| scarce refrain from giving the most manifest proofs of them. 
| If I could have even dreamed, as I did the hour before, that 
| my guardian was aware of d’Artevalle’s sentiments, I 
| could have taken courage ; but it was no longer possible to 
lull myself with such a hope; to imagine again that, satis. 
| fied and happy to see me loved by a man he so much es. 


|| teemed, he had, in a paternal manner, contrived for us this 


téte-d-téte. 

“ No,” thought I, bitterly, “ had that been the case, he 
| would not have broken in upon it so unseasonably ; he 
| would have given his two protégés time for explanation, 


| and his frivolous couplets would not have occupied him at 


|}such a moment. Thus,” said I to myself, “ there is no more 


all 


hope of meeting him alone left me, except by chance ; and 
his excessive formality and indecision, which appears to be 
| the predominant trait in his character, will probably then, 
| as now, hinder him from taking advantage of it.” 
| repeated this and similar things a thousand times. I 
\ tried to be angry with myself, and rouse in my heart a feel- 
ing of wounded pride, to help me atta‘n indifference. I no 
|longer sought his presence; I even tried every means to 
avoid it; but, by an inexplicable fatality, the more I tried 


to shun him the oftener I met him. If I joined a party 


|| separated from his he always met us, and frequently left his 


company abruptly to join us, or passed near us in our pro- 
I was often forced to admire his address on 
horseback, and his fine appearance in the costume of the 
Breton peasants, which the gentlemen at the chateau had 
| adopted for the chase. At the table and evening circle I 
| usually found myself opposite him, and lost none of his dis- 
| courses, full of sense and fitness, of grace and perfect bon 
ton. At length, weary of playing the painful part I had 
|imposed on myself, I sadly resumed my former habits of 
| patience and resignation, and again watched for every oc- 
casion that might lead to a private conversation. He did 
| not appear to have observed my estrangement or to remark 


my return. E. P. 


_—_—_—e Eee 


The thought expressed in the following lines, is one of 
| exquisite spirituality and poetry: 


CAN THE VOICE DIE. 


A vision came in the starry night, 
When I in slumber lay— 

The slumber free frum earthly blight 
When the soul hath purer sway. 


On the verge of the spirit world I stood, 
Mid the holy and the pure ; 

Around me, light in a living flood, 
Whose blaze I could scarce endure. 


I saw the bright form of seraphim, 
As I knelt with the forgiven, 

And sang the ever enduring hyam— 
The praise of the God of heaven. 


Yet my spirit was sad. Alone—alone— 
I seemed in that happy sphere ; 

I pined for a lost familiar tone— 
A voice that on earth was dear. 


Hark—a new gush of melody ! 
Oh glorious—glorious strain ! 





rested the avowal on d’Artevalle’s lips ; the avowal so long | 


That voice—it ruse cheerly and joyfully, 
Welcoming me again. 
° 
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We give below a Frenchman’s account of the Astor House, | 
translated from a French journal for the Mirror. The points |! 
in which this noble caravanserai differs from the hotels of |) 
Europe are dwelt upon most prominently of course, and itis || 
a curious production, as showing the particular points salient H 
to a foreigner's eye. The Astor is, as the writer remarks, a || 
city in the midst of a great city, and a more admirably con- || 
ducted establishment exists in no department of human }| 
commerce. To such perfection is the supply of wants car- 
ried there, indeed, that, (as we know by experience) it is the | 
next best thing to keeping house on a very large income, but || 
with this advantage, that it requires no thought and is twenty | 
times as economical. As our omni-cognizant and shrewd || 


friend “ Jo. Sykes” remarks, it takes as much thought to buy | 


a leg of lamb for dinner as it does to sell a farm, and for that | 
' 


reason he prefers to do it by the great saving of a proxy. But 
read the article, and then try a week at the Astor. 


A FRENCHMAN’S IDEA OF THE ASTOR HOUSE. 

This furnished hotel, perhaps the greatest establishment of 
the kind in the world, is an imposing and magnificent build- | 
ing, entirely constructed of granite Three or four hundred | 
persons can here be easily accommodated. Even lately seven | 
or eight houses have been removed in order to enlarge it. At| 
present the hotel is quite separated. It has three facades. 
The fourth part of the building, where lodge the numerous 
domestics, forms a kind of accessary house, whose aspect is | 
not very brilliant. The ground floor is entirely occup‘ed by 
the kitchen. It is also in this building that the washing, dry- 
ing and ironing of all the linen of the hotel, and that of travel- | 
lers, is carried on day and night; not a piece of linen goes out | 
of the house. 

There is no garden belonging to the hotel; for where is the | 
man in New-York who wonld sacrifice as much ground as | 
suffices to plant a tree in a street as much frequented as} 
Broadway? There are no stables either. No one comes to| 
New-York with their own equipage, nor yet with post-horses ; 
all routes conducting to this metropolis are commercial routes. | 
The city is built on two rivers, called the North river and | 
East river, and on the ocean, from which we discover the | 
superior height of the Astor House. The other means of com- | 
munication are the railways leading to Boston, Philadelphia, | 
Albany, Utica, etc. For the small number of travellers who | 
arrive from the south, en voiture, there is everywhere a spe- | 
cies of inn for horses, and public coach-houses where confiden- | 
tial persons are placed, who answer all demands, and receive 
for everything a certain price. The Astor House has its own 
carriages, which return continually everywhere when the | 
steamboats arrive, and at all the railroad depots to take travel- 
lers and their baggage, and to convey them to the hotel with- |) 
out loss of time. Even on arriving in the middle of the night, | 
travellers find these coaches in waiting. Landed in New-York | 
from the Great Western, I was not a little surprised to see the | 
fine carriages which awaited us ; they bore in monstrous gold | 
letters the words Astor House. Telegraphic signs had an- | 
nounced us six hours before our arrival. A hundred other | 
conveyances, cabs, etc., were already there, to offer their ser- | 
vices. The chambers of the hotel are arranged only as sleep- 
ing chambers ; there never is any other furniture than a bed, | 
washing stand, one or two chairs, a portmanteau, and an enor- |) 
mous spit-box. The want of comfort in the bed-rooms is |) 
recompensed by an entirely republican fashion, that of par- 
lours. There is one for the ladies, another for the gentlemen. 
The ladies only, and those gentlemen who pay them attention, | 
and who present themselves as husbands or under a title 
which often pleases still better, have access to the parlour of 
the ladies. The grand dining-room is for the gentlemen; the | 
ladies dine in small saloons, apart, in company with those gen- || 
tlemen under whose charge they are. Independent of these || 
saloons, whose use is never changed, there is also a smoking | 
room, a reading-room, where are found the principal journals | 
from the four quarters of the globe, and writing tables for those | 
who wish to write. In winter, all these rooms are warmed | 
day and night. Without going out of the hotel, without any 
trouble, travellers find everything they want. In the interior! 


of the hotel there is a café, to which is annexed a depot for 
hats, canes, umbrellas, etc. On the ground floor, tailors, boot- 
makers, barbers, hair-dressers, an apothecary, umbrella-ma- 
kers, are established; in a word, merchants of almost all 
things of which travellers have need. There is also an oyster- 
cellar which does not shut until four o'clock in the morning, a 
post-office, and an office where one may take tickets for all the 
theatres, balls, concerts, and other public amusements. ‘There 
are hot and cold baths all the year. The Astor House is the 
Palais Royal of New-York; it is the rendezvous of all stran- 
gers ; it is a city in the midst of a great city. 

But above all, it is the organization of the culinary estab- 
lishment which is the glory of the Astor House, as of all the 
new American hotels. There are three chief cooks, a French- 
man for the side dishes, an Englishman for the roast meats, 
and an Italian for the patisseries ; so that the table offers deli- 


|| cacies of which Brillat Savarin himself had no idea when he 


wrote his immortal work on the physiology of taste. ‘The bill 
of fare, which each person at the table d'hote has a copy of be- 
fore him, offers a great variety of choice meats, prepared with 
much art and skill. A private dinner costs twice as much as 
one at the fable d’héte, though the same dishes are served, for 
the master of a hotel cannot condescend to prepare particu- 


| lar orders ; it would be impossible for him to be occupied with 
| details in a house where, every day, from fifty to a hundred 


travellers come and go; beside, nothing is more opposed tothe 
ideas formed by an American of commercial dignity, than a 
business of small details ; and those of a master of a hotel who 
would prepare to attend to small demands, must be on the 
same scale with a cobbler’s. 

In America, as in England, they serve at the same time a 
crowd of dishes. It is believed that, at a table dhote like that 
of the Astor House, where are counteddaily about four hun- 
dred persons, it is impossible to taste everything. One makes 
his choice. For every six persons at table there is a servant, 
who is forbidden to leave his place uhder any pretext. In this 
manner the dinner is conducted with the regularity of ma- 
neeuvres on board a frigate. The dishes, after having been 
placed on the great tables, are carried to small tables at the 
side, where Messieurs the carvers of the hotel, clothed in 
their uniform of linen white and fine, and supplied with large 
knives and forks, hold themselves in readiness to carve the 
roasts. We knowthe Americans drink good wine ; the Astor 
House offers a choice which is unparalleled perhaps by any 
hotel in Europe. I have seen on the carte thirteen sorts of 
Xérés and forty kinds of Madeira; they have it at twelve dol- 
lars (60 francs) a bottle. Music at table is unknown amongst 
the Americans. The breakfast is served from eight until 
eleven o'clock; there are tea, coffee, bread, butter, fish, beef- 
steak, ham, cutlets—in short, a dinner like breakfast. An hour 
after dinner, tea is served. At nine o’clock in the evening 
there is supper ; this is a substantial repust, composed of cold 
meats, and which remains until midnight upon the table. The 
price for all this is two dollars, or ten francs a day, this com- 
prising both lodging and board. The part of the house appro- 
priated to the ladies has a private entrance. Those who eat 
at their table pay half a dollar more each day. Better society 
recompenses this additional charge. For the amusement of 
the ladies, the keepers of the hotel give nearly every week a 
ball, terminating in a briliiant supper. No one is admitted but 
the gentlemen and ladies residing in the hotel. 


On dit, that the great hotels in America produce alone more 
marriages than any private society. These establishments, 
therefore, have a great importance in a country where the in- 
crease of the population is considered as one of the principal 
elements of its prosperity. F. G. G. 


“ A man of fortune’”—when a wise, worldly-minded mother 
makes use of this expression, in an emphatic tone, to a daugh- 
ter, whom she is going to sacrifice to a sordid consideration of 
interest and maintenance, it means that the man is worth no- 
thing but his fortune. It strictly implies, that he is merely a 
man of fortune, a man of chance; one who would not, in 
short, have been a man at all, but was made such by fortune. 
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Tue storyof the Shunamite* is one of the most touching in | 
Scripture, and as our friends show signs of liking to dvrell on | 
| 


these pure sources of poetry—showing therein a strong sym- 
pathy with our own feelings, now as well as earlier—we give 
the picture as it was coloured to our imagination, and trans- 
ferred to verse. 


| 


It was a sultry day of summer time. 

The sun pour’d down upon the ripen’d grain 
With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 

And the sky look’d like silver, and it seem’d 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 

Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat. 


“ Haste thee, my child!’ th » Syrian mother said, 
“ Thy father is athirst’’—and from the depths 

Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God’s sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 
She bless’d her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on 

With his soft hands press’d closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, 

And through the light green hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way— 

Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts— 
Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burthen down. 


Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stayed not within the shadow of the tree ; 
But with a joyous industry went forth 

Into the reapers’ places, and bound up 

His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 
‘The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 
Cheering their labour on till they forgot 

The heat and weariness of stooping toil 

In the endear’d beguiling of his mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Press’d hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 

He utter’d a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosen’d sheaf, insensible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 

Upon her knees till noon—and then he died ! 
She had watched every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gaz’d in upon 

The dreamy languor of his listless eye ; 

And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 

And kiss’d his delicate lip, and lifted him 

Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong— 

His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learn’d 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 

In his unconscious infancy—“ So still ! 

*Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 

With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek! 

How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 

His childhood in my heart, and even now, 

As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting like treasure all his winning ways— 
His unforgotten sweetness.—Yet so stil] !— 
How like this breathless slumber is to death ! 

I could believe that in that bosom now 

There were no pulse—it beats so languidly ! 





* 2 Kings iv. 18—37. 





I cannot see it stir ; but his red lip !— 
Death would not be so very beautiful ! 
And that half smile—would death have left that there ?— 
And should I not have felt that he would die ?— 
And have I not wept over him ?—and prayed 
Morning and night for him ?—and could he die !— 
No—God will keep him! He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown ; 
And he will be so tall, and Ishall look 
With such a pride upon him! He to die !” 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And smiled, as if *twere mockery to think 
That such fair things could perish.—Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the colour fled 
From her fix’d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touch’d 
His forehead as she dallied with his hair— 
And it was cold—like clay! Slow, very slow, 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and press’d it earnestly— 
And put her lip to his—and look’d again 
Fearfully on him—and then, bending low, 
She whisper'd in his ear, “ My son !—My son!” 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there, still, 
Motionless on her knee—the truth would come ! 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crush’d, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her bosom—with a mother’s thought— 
As if death had no power to touch him there! 

* * * * * * 
The man of God came forth, and led the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way. 
And he was there—her beautiful—her own— 
Living and smiling on her—with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 
The music of his gentle voice once more. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 
OF ROANOKE. 


More than twenty years have elapsed since I first became 
; acquainted with the late eccentric John Randolph ; but time 
| has not obliterated the deep impressions which his great and 
| varied talents made upon my memory, nor shall I ever for- 
| get, while life remains, the delight with which I listened to his 
| most captivating eloquence. To those who knew him perso- 
| nally the following anecdotes may aid in bringing him once 
| more before them ; but no written description can ever give any 
| adequate idea of his most original mind, manners and person, 

to those who never saw or conversed with him. He was an 
| oddity of the first water; full of contradictions, generous and 
parsimonious, kind-hearted and vindictive, an ardent friend, a 

bitter enemy ; in fact, the Indian blood in his veins must have 
|had a violent contest for supremacy over the Anglo-Saxon ; 
neither gained the entire victory, and the result was, that 
| strange, wayward, yet sparkling intellect, which rendered him 
one of the most remarkable men of his times. In his person, 
the Indian rather predominated ; he was tall, thin, high-shoulder- 
ed, dark-complexioned, and he always turned in his toes when 
he walked ; in fact, he rather prided himself on these outward 
proofs of his descent from the royal blood of Pocahontas. His 
voice was a very peculiar one, “a falsetto,” as singers would 
call it; but his enunciation was extremely clear and distinct, 
and he never found any difficulty in making himself heard in 
that most difficult of all halls, the House of Representa- 
tives. He had no beard, a small face, and wore his hair long, 
which gave him a feminine appearance, especially when in 
| the “ gentle mood ;”’ but, the moment his passions were aroused, 
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his dark eyes flashed fire, and no one could then ever mistake 
him for a woman ! 

I had heard of the “celebrated John Randolph” for years, 
had wished greatly to make his acquaintance, but hitherto 
without success, when, most unexpectedly, and to my no small 
joy, I was informed, as a great secret, the day before J em- 
barked for Europe, in 1822, that he was to be one of my fel- 
low-passengers. 

Next morning, for the first time, I beheld his strange figure ; 
and my first impression was that he must be near his end, so 
debilitated did he appear and so softly did he speak. My sym- 
pathies were at once aroused for the invalid, and I deter- 
mined, in my own mind, to pay him all the trifling attentions 
which are so grateful on shipboard to the sick. Besides John 
Randolph and myself, we had a fine, warm-hearted, ambitious 
young Virginian, who was going out to enter a military school 
in Prussia ; two honest Yorkshire manufacturers, on their re- 
turn home for a fresh supply of goods ; and a Dutch merchant, 
who had lived two years in Virginia studying all the myste- 
ries of the tobacco trade. 

At ten o'clock in the morning I was on board the steamer 
at Whitehall, which was to convey us to the packet ship ; pre- 
sently the hero of Roanoke made his appearance, and created 
no small sensation; for it had been buzzed about that the 
“ mysterious passenger,” whose name not even the owners of 
the ship knew, would prove to be a “character.” There were 
warm greetings between him and the few personal friends 
who happened to be present, and a great deal of curiosity on 
the part of the public, who knew him not. But the last bell 
warned “ all ashore that’s going ;” and, just at this moment, a 
mutual friend had the kindness to introduce me to Mr. Ran- 
dolph ; adding, at the same time, that I came from the 
“ Emerald Isle.” I was not long left in doubt what effect this 
annunciation might have on him, for he instantly gave me a 
cordial shake of the hand, and, smiling most benignantly, said : 

“fam most happy to find, sir, that you are an Irishman. I 
love your country, sir, and admire her sons; ay, and her 
daughters too, sir. Do you know, that among all female wri- 
ters, Miss Edgeworth is my prime favourite. Why, sir, I know 
her works by heart, and can repeat to you page after page of 
her inimitable descriptions of Irish character. One great 
pleasure I have in prospect, sir, is to meet and converse with 
her. By the way, talking of Ireland reminds me to ask if you 
can solve a difficulty which has often puzzled me in the 
geography of Ireland. Why is it, sir, that in every map of 
Ireland I have ever seen, ‘the town of Ballinasloe is placed on 
the wrong side of the river Suck?’ ” 

I burst out laughing at the singularity of the question, and 
then replied : 

“ As we are to be three weeks together in this good ship, 
Mr. Randolph, I had better confess my ignorance at once, by 
declaring that I cannot explain the difficulty, neither was I 
aware until this moment that Ireland possessed such a river, 
never having visited Ballinasloe ; but,” added I, “ how hap- 
pens it that you, an American, who has never yet visited Ire- 
land, can remember such local names and positions ?”” 

“ From books, conversations with travellers, and a memory 
of adamant, which never forgets anything,” replied he ; “ and 
as to the river Suck, possibly it was originally a patriotic blun- 
der on the part of the map-maker, who wished to puzzle the 
French if ever they should attempt to find Ballinasloe—so he 
placed the town on the wrong side of the river! This is the 
only reason I can assign, sir, and it must do for an Irishman, 
who cannot explain it himself!’ 

Before I was two days out I discovered that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with every part of England, Ireland and 
Scotland ; not merely cities, towns and villages, but gentle- 
men’s country-seats. Nor did his knowledge stop here; he 
could repeat the pedigree of every noted race-horse then alive, 
describe every celebrated race within fifty years, and even 
remembered the names of the riders! Our Yorkshire pas- 
sengers were astounded, and it required Mr. Randolph's re- 
peated assurances before they would believe that he had never 
been in England. He puzzled one of the gentlemen about 








some local peculiarity of his own native town, which put him 
to the blush, and caused a laugh at his expense; but, as we 
had all to blush in our turn, he soon got over it. 

“ My knowledge of Ireland,”’ said he to me,“ seems to astonish 
you as much as it did a servant of Mr. Canning’s, at Wash- 
ington, the other day. He brought me a note from his mas- 
ter—who, by the by, is a very superiour man, sir—and the 
moment he spoke I at once detected the Munster man—for he 
had a fine rich brogue ; so, thinks I, we’ll have some fun. 

“ * So, John, you’re from Munster, are you not?’ said I. 

“Tam, plaise your honour,’ replied he, surprised at my 
question. 

“* From the county Clare, I presume?” (This was a guess 
on my part as to the county.) 

“ ¢ Yes, sir,’ said he, still more astounded. 

“ * What town did you live in?’ continued I. 

“¢The town of Ennis, sir.’ 

“*Oh,’ said I, laughing, ‘I know Ennis very well. Pray 
does Sir Edward O’Brien still live at Dromoland 7” 

“ ¢ He does, indeed, sir.’ 

“ ¢ And Mr. Stackpoole at Edenvale 7?” 

“ © Yes, surely, sir.’ 

“¢ And the Knight of Glin at Shannovale 7?” 

“* Yes, sir ;’ and then, after a pause and a low bow, he 
added, ‘might 1 make bould to az, sit, how long your honour 
lived in Clare ?’ 

“*] never was there at all,’ replied I, ‘ but hope to be very 
soon.’ 

“ ‘Oh, sir,’ said he, ‘don’t be afther fooling me, for you must 
be a bit of an Irishman ; you have the brogue, and you know 
as much of the counthry as I do myself, and more too, I’m 
thinking ! 

“It was in vain that I assured him I had never been in Ire- 
land; he went away still insisting that I had lived there ; 
which fact he told to Mr. Canning, who was very much 
amused at the way in which I had puzzled poor John, as he 
told me himself next day.’’ 

The morning we sailed, and just before our departure, the 
Washington papers were received, announcing the defeat of 
the Bankrupt Bill (1822) by a small majority. For the moment, 
forgetting that Randolph had been one of its most bitter oppo- 
nents, I spoke with the feelings of a merchant when I said to 
him— 

“Have you heard the very bad news from Washington this 
morning ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied he, with animation, “ what is it,?”” 

“ Why, sir, I am sorry to tell you that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has thrown out the Bankrupt Bill by a small 
majority !” 

“ Sorry, sir !” exclaimed he, his eyes sparkling with delight, 
and then taking off his hat and looking upwards most devout- 
ly, he added—* thank God for all his mercies!” After a short 
pause, he continued—* How flattered Iam to think I helped 
to give that hateful billa kick! Yes, sir, this very day week, 
I spoke for three hours against it, and my good friends who 
had forced me to make the effort—for I was very ill, sir—were 
kind enough to say that I never made a more successful 
speech ; indeed (vanity apart) it must have had some merit, sir, 
for I assure you, that whilst I was speaking, although the north- 
ern mail was announced, not a single member left his seat for let- 
ters, a circumstance which had not occurred before during the 
session !”” 

I endeavoured to combat his objections against a bankrupt 
bill, but without the slightest success ; his pride as a planter 
made him jealous of any law which would give, as he thought, 
the merchant an advantage over him. 

He and I took a fancy to each other at first sight. I was en- 
chanted with his wit, satire and universal knowledge, and 
made a most excellent listener, which all great talkers admire, 
and we soon became extremely intimate ; but, the very third 
day, or rather night, of our acquaintance, I thought, for awhile, 
would terminate our close friendship, and all caused by that 
now most obsolete drink, (thanks to Father Mathew!) whiskey 
punch! Our worthy captain insisted upon our drinking “sweet- 
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hearts and wives,” on Saturday night, according to rule ; and | 
whether it was that he followed Father Maguire's receipt, of | 
“ first put in a little sugar, then the whiskey, and every drop of | 


water you add will spoil the punch,” or whether we forgot to} 
count the tumblers, I now dis-remember ; but it so fell out, | 
Randolph became rather beside himself—not drunk, gentle 
reader, but noisy and somewhat oblivious—and I, fearing that | 
the disease might become contagious, quietly slipped off to my | 
state-room and locked the door. Shortly afterwards, Randolph 
missed me, and, guided by the table, came to my state-room. 
At first he contented himself by simply calling my name, but 
I replied with a loud snore, in order to convince him that I 
was fast asleep. He could not stand so direct an imposition, 
and exclaimed : 

“ Well, sir, you can’t deceive me. You’re wide awake. You | 
hear me, and yet you refuse to come and drink this vile Trish 
liquor, which Z drank to oblige you! Very well, sir; follow 
your inclinations, sir; don’t mind me, sir. I never force my | 
company on any person, sir. I shall not on you again, sir. | 
Pardon the liberty I have taken, sir, and forget that I have 
asked you to join me, sir.” 

And away he went in a most petulant humour. 

I, however, snored away, seeing the utter folly of facing an 
angry man excited by whiskey punch ; but I was really sorry 
at this apparent breach between us. I had heard so much of 
his hasty quarrels with others, I deemed myself out of his 
books entirely, and mourned over the loss of his agreeable 
conversation. 

Next morning he did not appear at the breakfast-table. 
Thinks I, what a terribly bad humour he must be in. Hour 
after hour passed away. At length, just before dinner-time, 
he crawled upon deck, looking miserably. He called to me 
at once, and said, in his mildest tone: 

“ My young friend, tell your father, when you get home, 
never to permit you to drink whiskey punch again. I remem- 
ber something of last night, and of repeating a vast deal of 
nonsense ; and didn’t I go to bed and leave you, which was 
not polite? You must forgive me, sir, and lay all on that vil- 
lanous mixture !” 

I, of course, was very generous, and absolved him from all 
blame for having left me; and here ended our first and only 
breach of intimacy. H. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


''HE most comprehensive view of Niagara is, no doubt, that 
from the galleries of Clifton House ; but it is, at the same time, 
for a first view, one of the most unfavourable. Clifton House 
stands nearly opposite the centre of the irregular crescent 
formed by the Falls ; but it is so far back from the line of the 
arc, that the height and grandeur of the two. cataracts, to an 
eye unacquainted with the scene, are deceptively diminished. 
After once making the tour of the points of view, however, 
the distance and elevation of the hotel are allowed for by the 
eye, and the situation seems most advantageous. This is the 
only house at Niagara where a traveller, on his second visit, 
would be content to live. 

Clifton House is kept in the best style of hotels in this 
country ; but the usual routine of such places, going on in the 
very eye of Niagara, weaves in very whimsically with the 
eternal presence and power of the cataract. We must eat, 
drink, and sleep, it is true, at Niagara as elsewhere ; and 
indeed, what with the exhaustion of mind and fatigue of body, 
we require at the Falls perhaps more than usual of these three 
“ blessed inventions.” The leaf that is caught away by the 
rapids, however, is not more entirely possessed by this 
wonder of nature, than is the mind and imagination of the 
traveller; and the arrest of that leaf by the touch of the 
overhanging tree, or the point of a rock amid the breakers, is 
scarce more momentary than the interruption to the traveller's 
enchantment by the circumstances of daily life. He falls 
asleep with its surging thunders in his ear, and wakes—to 
wonder, for an instant, if his yesterday's astonishment was a 
dream. With the succeeding thought, his mind refills, like a 
mountain channel, whose torrent has been suspended by the! 


|| the earth trembles, and—the bell rings for breakfast ! 


| penalties of travel never felt at Niagara. 


frost, and he is overwhelmed with sensations that are almost 
painful, from the suddenness of their return. He rises and 
throws up his window, and there it flashes, and thunders, and 
agonizes—the same almighty miracle of grandeur for ever 
going on; and he turns and wonders—what the deuce can 
have become of his stockings! He slips on his dressing-g wn 
and commences his toilet. The glass stands in the window, 
and with his beard half achieved, he gets a glimpse of the 
foam-cloud rising majestically over the top of the mahogany, 
frame. Almost persuaded, like Queen Christina at the foun- 
tains of St. Peter's, that a spectacle of such splendour is not 
intended to last, he drops his razor, and with the soap drying 
unheeded on his chin, he leans on his elbows, and watches 


| the yeasty writhe in the abysm, and the solemn pillars of 


crystal eternally falling, like the fragments of some palace- 
crested star, descending through interminable space. ‘The 
white field of the iris forms over the brow of the cataract, ex- 
hibits its radiant bow, and sails away in a vanishing cloud of 
vapour upon the wind ; the tortured and convulsed surface of 
the caldron below shoots out its frothy and seething circles in 
perpetual torment; the thunders are heaped upon each other, 
A vision 
of cold rolls, clammy omelettes, and tepid ‘tea, succeeds these 
sublime images, and the traveller completes his toilet. Break- 
fast over, he resorts to the colonnade, to contemplate untiringly 
the scene before him, and in the midst of a calculation of the 
progress of the fall towards Lake Erie—with the perspiration 
standing on his forehead, while he struggles to conceive the 


junction of its waters with Lake Ontario—the rocks rent, the 


hills swept away, forests prostrated, and the islands uprooted 
in the mighty conflux—some one’s child escapes from its 
nurse, and seizing him by the legs, cries out “ Da-da.” 

The ennut attendant upon public houses can never be felt 
at Clifton House. The most common mind finds the spectacle 
from its balconies a sufficient and untiring occupation. The 
loneliness of uninhabited parlours, the discord of baby- 
thrummed pianos, the dreariness of great staircases, long 
entries, and bar-rooms filled with strangers, are pains and 
If there is a vacant 
half-hour to dinner, or if indisposition to sleep create that 
sickening yearning for society, which sometimes comes upon 
a stranger in a strange land, like the calenture of a fever—the 
eternal marvel going on without is more engrossing than friend 


|,or conversation, more beguiling from sad thought than the 
' . . . 
Corso in carnival-time. 


To lean over the ba.ustrade and 
watch the flying of the ferry-boat below, with its terrified 
freight of adventurers, one moment gliding swiftly down the 
stream in the round of an eddy, the next, lifted up by a boiling 
wave, as if it were tossed up from the scoop of a giant’s hand 
beneath the water ; to gaze hour after hour into the face of the 
cataract, to trace the rainbows, delight like a child in the 
shooting spray-clouds, and calculate fruitlessly and endlessly 
by the force, weight, speed, and change of the tremendous 
waters—is amusement and occupation enough to draw the 
mind from any thing—to cure madness or create it. N. P. w. 


Whether the following story be true or not, discretion would 
require that we should put it forward as a fiction. Those 
who were in London some six or seven years ago will have 
their own opinion as to the draft on the writer’s imagination. 


Some half dozen years ago, Mrs. Wilfrid Lefevre, a widow 
with marriageable daughters, suddenly rose like a meteor into 
the thin air of London fashion. Her first party was a faultless 
combination, and her subsequent parties went on—not by as- 
cending gradations, for there was no choicer company, no bet- 
ter music, nor more admirable disposition of light, supper and 
decoration, to be attained this side of Paradise, or Paris—but 
they were equal to the first, and the frickle beau-monde remain- 


| ed constant. Of the small number in high society who owed 


their position exclusively to superiority of style, Mrs. Lefevre 
was, in 1836, the indisputable star dominant. She vanished 
from her high orbit at the close of the season, having brilliant- 
ly married all her daughters! And her Napoleonic genius, 
more particularly in this latter field of strategy, remains to this 
day the sphinx riddle to the managing mothers of May Fair. 
The patriotism of ladies in no country ever required stimu- 
lus; but it may add “a rose leaf to the brimming cup” of 
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American female patrioti ‘ 
situation of marriageable girls in England, and marriageable 
girls in the United States. The difference is almost told when 


we stop to explain why it should be a marvel that Mrs. Lefevre |) 


married all her daughters; buta marvel it certainly was, highly 
accomplished, beautiful and stylish as were the Misses Lefevre, 
without exception. 

In our country every young man means to marry, and unless 
his abilities are very inferior, he is able at twenty-five, or soon- 
er, to offer the lady of his choice a comfortable home. It is not 
the fashion, moreover, (and this is very wonderful to Europeans) 
for the lover to make any direct inquiries as to the lady's world- 
ly substance, or to exact anything whatever beyond the lim 

id1 camisa in which she blushes into matrimony. The result 
is that all American ladies have a chance to marry, and 
most of them a “ considerable sprinkle’’ of variety in choice, 
their success in winning the right one depending entirely on 
their own intrinsic qualities and attractions. From the liberal 
freedom of intercourse allowed between young people, (the 
most marked peculiarity of our national manners, by the way,) 
the dissimilarities of temper which bred repentence in wed- 
lock are unstarched in time, and an American husband or wife 
has no apology for the discovery of flaws post-matrimonial. 

Audi alteram partem. Of the young men, say fifty, who are 
on the visiting listof a family of nice girls in England, not more 
than five or six are, or ever will be, good matches in point o 
fortune, and the remainder are not to be thought of, however 
agree ibie—partly because the parents would oppose, and part- 
ly (a very essential “ partly’’) because the young gentlemen, 
doomed to a limited income, are as much resolved not to mar 
ry. except to better their condition, as the young ladies; and 
meantime are not at all forlorn as irresponsible bachelors 
The five or six “ matches” are also “ sore beset” by hundreds 
of other nice girls, (or by their mimmas for them,) and as “rich 
and noble means not, 0° course, gilled and wise,” the winner 
is not always as much a subject of envy as she seems. With 
the forty-five unmarriageable beaux, Mademoiselle may dance 
and chat, (properly chaperoned ;) but to venture upon the utter- 
most limit of sentiment or flirtation, except to pique a marrying 
man, or hide a mortification, would be unpardonable indiscre 
tion. The natural result is, that if a man is not “a match,” he 
finds unmarried girls very unamusing, and married ladies are 
so willing to supply the deficiency, that he seldom speaks to 
a Miss, except it is his sister or cousin, or some quite safe old 
maid, very useful or very literary. ‘The changes in civilization, 
moreover, while they furnish no amelioration of female celiba 
cy, tend continually (by the perfection of clubs, usages of hos- 
pitality, depreciation of married reserve, etc.) to embellish and 
make more attractive the life of a “ bachelor,’ added to which 
the name has ceased to be areproach, while that of “ old maid” 
has not; and there is a very common feeling in society that a 
man is not justified in marrying except with a certainty of com- 
petence—marriage not being an engagement “ for better or for 
worse,” but fur better only. The chances are at least ten to 
one that an English girl never receives a plausible offer, fifty 
to one she never marries, and a hundred to one she dues not 
marry the man she would have chosen. fortune aside. With 
this contrast, are we wrong in pronouncing America the para- 
dise of young ladies?) This by way of digression. 

And now for a story which will prove that there is no place 
like the heart of London for a mystery. 

The sun was pope dropping into its suburban lodging 
at Bayswater, and the ring in Hyde Park was deserted by all 
except the recherchés who flit with the bats by twilight. Lady 
Sylvia Trenor hated a crowd even in Rotten Row,* and usual- 
ly ordered her chariot for a turn in the Park at the hour when 
the impertinence of daylight became less intrusive. Her | 
dashing blood grays, not the less scornfuily superb because | 
pampered for dew and dusk, had hardly spattered the gravel | 
once round upon the pedestrians in the circle, when the prim- | 
rose-gloved hand of he best mounted man in London was laid | 
upon her chariot window. The perpendicular coachman in- | 
stantly moderated his pace, and the equally intelligent animal 
ridden by Mr. Fitz Herbert Powys (trained, among other ac- | 
complishments, for chit-chat at carriage windows) took care of | 





his legs and his master’s, and incorporated his momentum into | 


that of his ladyshhip’s equipage as completely as the flying grif- 
fin upon the panel. 

“ How d’ye do, Fitz?” 

“ How dy’e do ?—just come ?” 


“ Before | forget it, what do you do with yourself to-night ?”’ | 


“ Sulk at home, unless you are to be alone. 
I'm so sick of everything ?” 

Lady Sylvia handed him an unsealed note. 

“ From the Lefevres, and you must go,” said the little beau- 
ty, very positively. 

“Isint that the woman with a dozen daughters to marry ? 
Really I can’t. What's one to say to so many stuck up girls, 
and I’m never let alone, you know! Besides, if one wanted 
to air one’s heels, it’s Weduesday, the Duke's ball.” 


What's going ? 





* The fashionab'e segment of the ring in Hyde Park. 


sm to mark the difference between the | 


| Well, don’t puton that imploring air. There will be the 
| Duke’s ball “till doomsday—” 

“If doomsday come on a Wednesday !” said the dandy. 

| “Poh! listen! ‘These Lefevres are worth going to, my dear 
| Fitz! Nothing was ever so perfect as their parties—nothing 
| was ever seen like their toilettes—nobody knows where they 
| get their music—no money can buy such flowers—it’s witch- 
| work, the style of the people. Go you shall! Dine with me 

at nine.” 

“ Sir Thomas ?” 

“ Sir Thomas dines out.” 

“ Convenu! Adieu!" 

Mr. Fitz Herbert Powys had been of age and the possessor 
| of an enormous fortune just a year. Up to this time he had 

been carefully kept upon moderate means at foreign Universi- 

ties, and was well educated, good Jooking, and good tempered. 
| His family being very respectable, there was nothing to qualify 

the fact that he was the best match of the season. His life 

was, of course, an amatory gauntlet. His past life, his tastes, 
| his weak points, his resorts, and his opinions were, to Misses 
|and Mammas, surprizingly familiar. From feeling flattered 
| with all this, however, he had now got to fancy he was rather 
| hunted ; and, in truth, Powys found it so much more agreea- 
|able to accept the more disinterested attention of married 
| belles, that his case was rapidly degenerating into a chronic 
| Missyphobia. With his four-in hand, his great popularity at 
| the clubs, his seeming endless felicity of making favour with 
| brilliant women, and a superb establishment in Park Lane, the 
chance of his sighing for a change in his condition seemed des- 
perate indeed. 

Asa supplement to this sketch of Fitz Powys, I may as well 
quote a remark of Mrs. Lefevre’s, made just a week before the 
period at which he is introduced to the reader. This quiet 
| person had, unobserved, listened for an hour to his conversation 
| with Lady Sylvia at the last Almack’s. 

“ Well, what is he like?”’ asked herdaughter, Melicent, who 
had not yet made her appearance in London society. 

“ Like a child stuffed with bons-bons, a longing for a piece 
of bread, my love! His humours are all surfeited, and his 
, heart starving for a bit of romance ornature. D’ailleurs,a very 
| proper match for you !” 
| ‘The weather seemed in the conspiracy to embellish the 

Lefevres’ ball, and the Regent's Park, in the soft moonlight, 
| looked, from the rapidly whirling carriages, like a vision of re- 
| stored Italy. In the vicinity of the gay scene, the coachmen, 
| ranged along the Park palings, leaned with their elbows upon 
| the hammer cloths, watching the swans floating in the sward- 

rimmed and moon-lit water ; the footmen were crowded about 
| the door, feasting their profane eyes with glimpses of satin 
| slippers tripping across the carpeted sidewalk ; heavenly mu- 
| sic poured into the street from the open verandahs, and for half 
ja mile either way extended a line of night-capped heads from 
| the upper stories, the tender hearts of the neighbours’ house- 
| maids (of the same sex as the noble dames and damsels at the 
| ball, though it requires some reflection to realize it) throbbing - 
| upon the window-sills in sleepless sympathy. 

Lady Sylvia was late. ‘The beauty of the night had tempt- 
'ed her to come ‘rom Belgrave Square by the way of Hamp- 
| stead—Mr. Fitz Powys having on him a tertian of romance, to 
| which he was subject. 

“Tell Mrs. Lefevre’s people not to announce me,” said her 
ladyship to her footman before alighting, and so entering quiet- 
'ly on Powys’ arm, she avoided the reception-room, and min- 
gled with the dancers on the floor. 

“ After this waltz,” said Powys, “ J shall stalk round and see 
the rooms, and then find some of the fellows and go to supper. 

Don't introduce me to Mrs. Le— what’s-her-name, unless we 
break our necks over her and the Misses, if you love me! 
What divine music, to be sure!” he added, as he encircled the 
round waist of La!y Sylvia, and fled away in the waliz. 

The house occupied by the Lefevres was one of the most 
spacious in London, having been built by the eccentric Lord 

, who was afterwards confined in itasa madman. Ac- 

customed as Powys was to splendour, he wandered around in 
admiring astonishment. The number of the rooms seemed end- 
less, and the arrangement a labyrinth, yet there were just per- 
sons enough without a crowd, and no one seemed unoccupied 
or unamused. Of the larger rooms, the walls were covered 
| with plaited linen, dazzlingly white, and overlaid with gilded 
arabesque. knotted with bouquets of natural flowers, camelias 
and water-lilies predominating. There were no doors visible, 
but the gorgeous boudvirs, hither and thither, showed each a 
double mirror of the height of the ceiling, set in silk, or swung 
upon an unseen hinge, (mirrors to those within and to those 
without,) and closed at pleasure by the pressure of the finger, 
leaving the existence of the retreat unsuspected. 

Powys’ acquaintance with,the guests was nearly universal, 
but having made up his mind to “ do” the party as expeditious- 
ly as possible, he nodded right and left and kept on his way ; 
yet he began to think, after a while, that “a glamour” was 
thrown over his eyes, for in every successive room he imme- 
diately singled outa lady of singular superiority of style and 
countenance, and on inquiring her name heard immediately the 
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same reply, “ Miss Lefevre.” Dressed in totally different 
style, so much soat least as to disguise any family resemblance 
that might exist, they were, each, the most striking ornament 
of the apartment that seemed to be allotted to her care ; and 
though, in the exercise of the vicegerence of hospitality, every 
successive Miss Lefevre passed her eye over Mr. Powys with 
a very perceptible rec ‘ i ‘ 
he could scarcely explain, that his presence was without its 


usual effect upon their Missesships, that he had just as much ice || 


to break in making their acquaintance asa “detrimental” with 
£200 a year. ‘ : 
Piqued and out of humour at this refusal of his usual tribute, 
(indifferent as he really was to it when paid,) Powys turned to- 
wards a conservatory, which, not being lit, did not seem intend- 
ed to be thrown open to the company, but the glass door of 
which was set ajar by Miss Lefevre at his ager probably | 
for fresh air. It was a crescent shape, and filled with delicious | 
flowers ; and soothed with its fragrance and coolness, the dis- 
contented millionaire followed its course, till the shining rooms | 
he had left were out of sight, and he stood alone with the moon 
shining in upon him through the roof of glass. The sudden 
interruption of the music of the band made him aware at this 
moment that the door behind him had been closed again, and 
with a renewed feeling of pique at the implied inattention of 
Miss Lefevre, who had seen him enter, he turned to retrace his 


steps. 

Fitz '’ suddenly cried a shrill voice from the other direc- 
tion. “ Fitz! Fitz!” , 

Powys started. Could the conservatory lead round again to 
the ball-room ? Who was calling him? Not Lady Sylvia's 
voice, surely ! , ; A 

“ Fitz! Fitz!” called the strange voice with a more impa- 
tient emphasis. f 

The light of the moon just sufficed to show the alley of flow- 
ers leading into the darkness, and expecting presently to 
emerge in the supper-room or some lighted portion of the house, 
Powys turned towards the voice, which, with strange iteration 
in the same shrewish key, tempted him onward. Stumbling 
over the raised threshold of a small vestibule, he now saw al 
light gleaming through the slight opening of a door before him, 
and from the room beyond, the cell evidently proceeded. 
Using no ceremony, he pushed the door inward—remarking 
that though it moved u Q 
unusually massive—and found himself in an apartment which 
seemed at the first glance to be a chapel. 7 

“ Fitz | Fitz!’ screamed the voice again directly over his 
head. He had wong | discovered that it was a caged parrot 
which was calling to him so lustiiy, when, in the deep embra- 
sure of a window opposite, he observed a female busied in 
opening a shutter. As she succeeded in turning a heavy bolt, 
the opened window let in a rush of air, and the door by which 
he had entered was shut with a loud reverberation. The win- 
dow he observed with surprize, also, was grated, and with a 
smile on his face at the aspect of an adventure which every- 
thing seemed to wear, he advanced to the female, who, appa- 
rently unaware of his presence, stood looking out upon the 
night through the bars of the grating. 

A scream of dismay followed the first word he uttered, and 
Powys beheld, with amazement, a face turned to him folded in 
the close-fitting coif of a nun, yet of a beauty in the highest de- 

e impressive and striking. ‘ : f 

“ Who are you!” she demanded in a voice husky with ter- 
ror, but at the same time drawing up her lofty person to its 
fullest height. 

With utterance scarcely more assured than her own, Powys 
began his apology, and aided by the parrot, who broke in with 
the shrill repetition of his name, was in the midst of an embar- 
rassed account of his travels through the dark, when the in- 
cognita sprang to the massy door, beat upon it with her hands, 
uttered cries of rage and terror, and finally fell upon her knees 
before the altar crowned with a crucifix, and buried her face in 
her hands in a paroxysm of distress. — . 

Powys now began to fancy he had intruded upon the prison 
of a maniac, and crossed to re-open the door, but here again 
he was at fault, for it presented a solid surface of oak without 
handle or aperture, fd had evidently closed with a spring-lock 
at the gust which followed the opening ofthe shutter. Through 
a smaller door at the extremity of the room, he saw the head 
of a narrow, white bed, with a crucifix against the wall above 
it, but delicacy forbade him to seek an exit there, and he stood 
still in fixed and silent embarrassment. 

The lady rose. Tears glistened upon her long lashes, but 
her lip was curled with pride and resentment. There was no 
madness, Powys thought, in those glorious eyes, and looking at 
a clock which stood opposite the altar, she said, with a gesture 
of impatience, “take a seat, sir; I regret to say you are a 
prisoner in this room till morning. Fatal !—fatal chance !”— 
and again she buried her face in her hands, and turned away 
to conceal her passionate emotion.” me 

Powys thought be never had beheld a more exquisite form 
than that which now moved from him. The dress of spotless 
white was fitted simply and closely to a bust of the youthful 
mould and divine outline of a Hebe, and the contour of the 





nizance, he was aware, by an influence |) 


n a noiseless and easy hinge, it was || 


| whole figure, and the singular flow and dignity of her move- 
| ment, kindled an admiration which for the moment overpower- 
|ed his surprize. In that interval of silence he observed also, 
| that, though furnished as a chapel, with oratory and altar, the 
| room contained a harp, implements of drawing, flowers, and 
| other signs of constant female habitation. 
“ Fitz ! Fitz!” screamed the parrot at this inopportune and 
| delicate crisis. 
Powys’ bit his lips. The lady looked round at the bird with 
| a glance of vexation, and encountered the half mirthful gaze of 
| the intruder. She coloured angrily for an instant, but Powys’ 
| sense of the ludicrous getting the better of his gravity, he burst 
| into a violent fit of laughter, and with the tears still in her eyes, 
| the offended nun hysterical followed him. 
| Evidently enraged at the turn things had taken, she made 
| several attempts to control her own mirth and silence that of 
her companion. But with the first word of allusion to their im- 
| prisonment, the picture of their situation provoked a renewal 
| of laughter on the part of Powys, and it was too contagious to 
resist. ‘They were now seated, vis-a-vis, in two comfortable 
| fauteuils, however, and a common sympathy, involuntary as it 
| was, had done much to remove the awkwardness of their posi- 
| tion. Powys’ good breeding came to his aid, and with his gravi- 
| ty, returned the somewhat romantic sense of the lady’s un- 
| parelleled loveliness. 
“It is very unfortunate,” said she, with the least possible 
| mischief trembling in the bright corner of her mouth, “ that the 
| husband of my German maid should answer to a name so near- 
ly resembling your own. The parrot’s lesson was ‘ Fritz,’ 
| but as ther troubled him, he learned it with a variation.” 
| Powys smiled, but ventured upon the natural gallantry of 
| calling the circumstance anything but a misfortune. Respect- 
| ful as his manner was, however, he had driven the nun back 
| again upon the reserve, and it was with very brief and reluc- 
| tant narration that she explained the mystery of her own seclu- 
|sionin London. She had been permitted (so ran her story) by 
| the Abbess of the convent of , in Germany, in which she 
| was destined to pass her life, to spend the closing year of her 
| novitiate with her mother in England. 
|.“ And how much yet remains ?—pardon me !”’ interrupted 
| Powys, colouring, and checking himself at the eagerness of 
| his own voice. 
| “A month. I am to take the black veil in August. The 
| peculiar construction of this house, with the addition made for 
| the confinement of the insane Lord . favoured my moth- 
| er’s pledge of complete seclusion for me during this indulgence ; 
| and till this fated evening, it has seemed to me as far from the 
world as the cell of my convent. My mother and sisters, and 
the German maid who accompanied me, alone enter here.” 

A discreet question or two elicited the further information 
that the door (usually closed after the vesperthour, and opening 
only from the outside) had been left open by her sister that she 
might hear some of the new music of the band, and that Mr. 
Powys’ liberation depended soiely on the hour at which the 
said German maid should appear with the novitiates’ break- 
fast. With the dissipation as ball in the house, this promised, 
unluckily, to be later than usual. 

Apparently quite reconciled to his share of the vigil, Powys 
took a volume of German poetry from the table, on the blank 
leaf of which he observed the name of “ Melicent,” and with 
his continental education, soon found topics upon which con- 
versation flowed very freely. His companign was as well 
read in German poetry and legend as himself, and with an ex- 
change of enthusiasm on this and similar topics, the reserve of 
sister Melicent, and the remaining hours of the night, wore 
away with equal rapidity. 

Morning dawned, and the nun betook herself to her matins. 
In adoration (perhaps more abstracted than her own) Powys 
watched her graceful figure kneeling in the oaken oratory, and 
listened to the low murmur of her voice. Her devotion had 
not power to calm the troubled flush upon her cheek, and with 
a beauty more radiant than sainted, the fair Melicent arose 
and let in the gold beam of the rising sun. And for the first 
time in the history of that luminary (as far as we are informed) 
its chaste dawn looked upon a declaration of love. 

It was an exquisite hand witht which the sorely tempted 
novice crossed herself, calling on the saints to preserve her in 
this unexpected strait ; but the simplicity of a conventual educa- 
tion not having supplied the art of gradually yielding to a lover, 
and the saints not appearing at the summons as she had been 
taught to believe they would do, bodily, this lily-white hand 
lay imprisoned in Fitz Powys’, with no mortal means of extrica- 
tion. Doubtless, with time to rally, the beleaguered nun would 
remember how she might have resisted, but it was not so or- 
dained. Unexpectedly as old Bertha arrived at ten o’clock 
with muffins and coffee, the lovers had still found time to ar- 
range a little surprize for the West End of London. 

“Gott in Himmel!” exclaimed the faithful German, ‘as she 
opened the door of the sanctuary and dropped the coffee tray 
in her astonishment. The gilding nun, however, quietly slip- 
ped between Bertha and the door, and cut off the chance of a 
too precipitate retreat, and when the muffin and et ceteras were 
re-gathered, it was explained, to the slow comprehension of the 
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lay sister that her mistress “ would not bea nun!” Gold spec- 
tacles were not wanting to aid Bertha’s imperfect vision, and she 
ended by seeing the expediency of letting Mr. Powys out of 
the garden gate, and of following him, with the novice, out of 
the same gate just twelve hours after. | 

Among those who were surprised with the return of Mr. and | 
Mrs. Fitz Powys from Gretna Green, was Lady Sylvia Trenor, 
but not among the surprised were Mrs. Lefevre and her 
daughters. Powys had only one surprise during the honey-moon 
—that of discovering that old Bertha had no husband whose 
name was Fritz, and that the parrot was the exclusive property 
of Mrs. Lefevre! Not of avery inquisitive nature, he never 
inquired how it came to be taught the first syllable of his aris- 
tocratic prenomen. What matter wasit? He had ga beau- 
tiful and highly educated wife by the means, thou, very pos- 
sibly indeed, but for the singular combination of circumstances on 
the nightof her mamma’s ball, she might never have been the 
controller of a millionaire’s million—a better sphere for a pretty 
woman than a cell in the nunnery, to be sure! 

With so much to manage in a single season, Mrs. Lefevre 
had, of course, no leisure for forming intimacies, and it was even 
said that except on the occasion of her brilliant balls, nothing 
but a visiting card ever found admission into her door. It 
was enough for the gay world to know that the entreé was 
desirable enough when she chose to accord it, and that she had 
heen introduced to the leaders of fashion by very high sponsors. 
When Mrs. Lefevre ss gp therefore, at the close of the | 
season, and her whereabout was not even surmised by the | 
Court Journal, no thought was given to the matter, and there | 
was no bereaved intimate friend to take to heart the mystifica- 
tion. Of what family the Lefevres were, and what their dow- | 
ries were, it was presumed by the inquisitive that the six 
husbands had taken pains to ascertain—yet no whisper, on 
either of these points, reached, at the time, the avid ear of 
rumour. 

In ’39, three years after these events, a certain gay continen- 
tal sovereign was in England, under a strict incognito, and as 
simple Monsieur , passed his time exclusively among the 
ci-devant six Misses Lefevre. His striking resemblance to eve- 
ry one of them, in a greater or less degree, provoked some cu- 
riosity among the diplomats; and it is now believed, by lady 
Sylvia, for one, (who, by the way, has resumed her confidential 
friendship with Mr. Powys,) that these young ladies were a de- | 
tachment from a very large family (with several mothers) of | 
royal lineage on one side only! To which of these demi- | 

rincesses Mrs. Lefevre was the natural parent, or whether she 
re this relation to either of them, is, perhaps to themselves, | 
matter of doubt; but whether a frail favourite in her decadénce, or | 
a diplomatic agent only in the matter, she certainly acquitted her- | 
self with a felicity worthy of a white stone in history. 





| 


| 








N.P. W- | 


Mademoiselle Le Normand, the last of the sybils, who recently 
died at Paris, was the most renowned fortune-teller of mo- 
dern times. From a sketch of her life, published in the 
Courier des Etats Unis, our next-door neighbour, the editor 
of the Anglo-American, has translated the following inte- 
resting particulars : 


The reputation of this modern sybil has sustained itself 
triumphantly through a space of fifty years, in the midst of 
revolutions and vicissitudes of all kinds, coming off victoriously 
in all trials, and a all doubts, scepticism, contempt, 
raillery, and menaces. The first specimen of her art was at 
seven years of age, when a scholar in the Convent of the 
Benedictines, in predicting the displacing of the Superior of 
the Convent. She was punished for her boldness, but her 
prediction was soon verified. She then announced the name, 
age, titles, and other particulars of her who was to succeed to 
the office. ‘There were several candidates, and the choice did 
not take place till six months after, but all the predictions of 
the young prophetess were fulfilled. 

Her future career was decided by this success, and on 


| and that high honours shall be paid to my remains, while your 

last moments shall be accompanied by the insults of the 
eople.” 

: Robespierre, Marat, and St. Just, then repaired to the com- 

mittee of public safety, and Le Normand was for the time 

| forgotten. ‘The death of Maria, shortly after, realized the first 

portion of the prediction. 

St. Just and Robespierre, on a second visit to the sybil, 
found her on her guard, and she endeavoured to soften the 
effect of her former words. Through some imprudence after- 
wards, however, her prophetic ardour threw her into that prison, 
from which at that time the only exit was to the scaffold. 
The fall of Robespierre saved her from that fate. 

Returned to her post, she received the visit of a young 
woman, veiled and clad in mourning, with marks of grief on 
her countenance. 

“Your grief is genuine,”’ said the sybil, “but you should 
have been prepared for the blow which struck you; it was 
necessary to the realization of a fate which has already been 
predicted to you.” 

“What! do you know’—exclaimed the young widow, 
throwing aside her veil. 

“J know that a high destiny has been predicted to you.” 

“ And this prediction—” 

* Will be accomplished.” 

The Creole imagination of Josephine Beauharnais was highly 
| excited by those two promises, at twenty years interval, of a 
|future crown. The Parisian sybil had confirmed the decree 
| of the sorceress of Martinique. 
| ‘This event drew to Mile. Le Normand the attention of Mlle. 
| T'allien, Mme. Racamier, and the other intellectual ladies of 
| the Directory, who were then creating a new era in the salons 
| of the Luxembourg. 

But the prediction seemed about to be nullified. The widow 
of the Vicomte de Beauharnais was to marry a young soldier 
| of fortune. 

“ It isa poor match,” said her friends ; “ you are about to do 
a foolish act, which you will one day repent.” 

“ It is true, that in marrying, I abdicate,’ thought she. The 
dream of ambition had been abandoned for the impulses of the 
heart. 

Before the marriage, she resolved once more, in company 
with her intended, to visit the sybil, who, consulting the cards, 
|announced that no change had taken place in her destiny ; 
| and then taking Napoleon’s hand, who had come there careless 
| and incredulous, she gazed at it with emotion, and tracing its 
| lines, spoke of his secret designs, his warlike project, and the 
| future successes of his arms. 
| Bonaparte listened with astonishment. 


| to realize your ‘predictions,’ 











| 





“T shal] endeavour 

’ said he on leaving. 

| “And J,” said Josephine, leaning with pride on his arm, 
|“*feel no longer any doubt of the brilliant destiny which is 
| reserved for me.” 

The accomplishment of these predictions increased still more 
the popularity of Mile. Le Normand. 

| One day the Empress Josephine entered the Emperor's 

| room in tears. 

| I know the project you are preparing: I am to be sacrificed 

for reasons of state. ‘lhe act of divorce is already drawn.” 

She was right ; but whence came her information ? 

* ] will discover the author of this treason,’’ said the Emperor; 
“and whoever he may be, he shall meet his punishment.’’ 

“She who announced my elevation, has predicted my fall. 
Mile. Le Normand is my informant.” 

Within an hour after this scene, the sybil was before the 
Minister of Police, Fouche. 

Announcing to her, that she was about to be sent to prison, 
where she would probably remain for a long time, Mile. 
Le Normand (turning over her cards which she had brought 
with her,) replied : 

“ Who knows ? here is a jack of clubs, who will release me 
much sooner than you think.” 

“ Indeed! the jack of clubs will have that honour ?” 





leaving the convent, she regularly assumed the profession of a , 
Pythonis, for which the pregnant times were highly favourable. | 
Her first clients were principally courtiers and members of| 
the world of fashion, but her fame soon brought her more | 
important visiters. 


* Yes, for he is the Duke de Rovigo, your successor.” 

The fall of the Empire re-established Mile. Lenormand in 
| her popularity. She had been persecuted for predicting the 
} Restoration ; the Emperor Alexander had honoured her by a 
| consultation; nothing was wanting to her fame; and she 





H thenceforward continued peaceably and profitably her profes- 


One evening, three men presented themselves, and smilingly || sion, with a success and popularity which never abated till her 


asked for a revelation of their destinies. Examining the lines 
of their hands, she started back with marks of horror. 

“ Speak without fear,” said the youngest; “whatever may 
be your decree, we can hear it without quailing.” 

With much emotion and hesitation, after repeated urgings, 
she spoke, but her boding words were received with bursts 
of laughter, which were not even silenced by the menace of a 
tragic end. 

“The oracle is certainly mistaken,” said they on leaving; 
“if the revolution is to devour us, we wiil all perish on the 
same day, and at the same hour and place.” 

“Certainly,” replied one; “and this woman knows not 
what she says, in predicting that I shall fall before you two, 














| last moments. . 

Her residence for the last forty years was at No. 5 Rue de 
Tournon ; and over the door was the sign, “ Mile. Le Normand, 
libraire.” She disdained all the usual apparatus of magicians ; 

the interior of her apartment was arranged as a simple parlor, 
with a set of shelves containing a number of cabalistic works. 
| She herself, of late years, was a short fat woman, of a ruddy 
| complexion ; wearing a large light wig, surmounted by a 
| voluminous semi-oriental turban ; the rest of her costume being 
of the simplest description. 

Her investigations were of different kinds, varying in price 
from four to six hundred francs. 

She would take the left hand of her visiter, and ask, “ What 
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is your age? Which is your favourite flower ? To what 
animal have yon the greatest repugnance ? 
These questions were put in a monotonous, nasal tone, and 


to each answer she would respond, * Very good,”’ continuing || 


to shuffle her cards, and presenting them to the visiter with a 
request to cut them with the left hand. Then dealing them 
on the table, one by one, she would run on with her prophecies, 
with a volubility which it was almost difficult to follow, and 
which seemed like reading from a book or repeating a studied 
lesson. In this flood of apparently unmeaning words, one 
would be suddenly struck with a luminous trait. 

She excelled particularly in depicting the characters, incli- | 
nations, and tastes of her visiters ; it was not the physiognumy | 
which guided her, for she scarcely looked them in the face ; | 
ail her science lay in the various combinations of her cards, | 
which rarely deceived her. 
truths respecting the past, and the most of those who have 
consulted her, declare that her predictions were almost invari- | 
ably realized. 





| 


Among the most illustrious of her clients, may be enumerated 1} 


Barras, ‘l'allien, David the painter, Prince ‘lalleyrand, Garat | 
the singer, Talma, General Moreau, Denon, and the Duke de | 
Berry. Many foreigners of distinction held correspondence | 
with her, and nearly all the ladies of the Parisian fashionable 
world have consulted her. 

If she has lefeany memoirs, preserved all the letters which | 
have been written to her, and registered the names of all those | 


who have had recourse to her art, her papers will be worth || 
much more than the five hundred francs which, it is said, || 


compose her fortune. 

Mdie. Le Normand will never be replaced. It will be in vain 
for vu'gar pretenders to aspire to fill her throne. The faith is 
extinct ; the last sybil is no more; the tripod is overthrown, 
the cards are in confusion. ‘The kingdom of the future is 
without a sovereign. 


JOTTINGS. 

From our kind and liberal friends of the National Intelli- | 
gencer we copy, as our readers know, a column or two, weekly, 
of jottings on the current matters of the day—published in that 
paper under the head of New-York Correspondence. We do 
it fur two reasons :—-first, because the quality of that paper ex- 
acts of its contributors a higher finish and chaster management 


of subject and style than any other, (therefore the best the || 


author can do) ; and, second, that the topics treated are of that 
local character that they form, when collected, a pretty fair 
mirror of the surface of conversation at the time. We have 
been thanked for giving them in a shape to be bound and pre- 
served, and we have been blamed for copying so much of what 
is known—the Intelligencer being read, of course, by every 
man of judgment and information. The reader will decide 
with us, we think, and for our past and future borrowings, all 
gratitude to the two marked leaders of our craft who have 
long been the editors of that paper. 

I met Weir the painier at West Point, and he was kind 
enough te give me a look at his just finished picture for the Ro- 
tundo at Washington. It was but a glimpse of five minutes. 
while I was waiting for the boat, but l have remembered every 
line of the picture so distinctly since that I can speak confi- 
dently at least of its effect and power of possessing the specta- 





She never failed to tell many || 


| with the wardrobe of the imagination, if he would keep this 
plain and simple passage of history in his mind while he looks 
at the gorgeous investiture in which it is clad by the genius of 
the painter—to compare the picture in his mind while he read 
it with the picture made of it on this canvass. I will not at- 
tempt here—indeed I could not attempt, without seeing it 
| again—anything like a criticism on this painting—but may say 
| what I feel while it deepens in my memory, that I have seen 
|no such glorious work of art in this country, and I have not 
been more filled and wrought upon by any of the great chefs 
d’euvre of the masters in Europe. The effect on the mind is 
that of expanding the capacity to embrace it. Weir has drawn 
his figures on a scale larger than life, and the immense canvass 
| is filled with groups of the most exquisite naturalness of pos- 
ture and relation to each other, but at the same time finished 
with a breadth and strength of effect that looks done with a 
hand accustomed to minister only to power without limit. 
The colouring in the two wings of the picture is exceedingly 
gorgeous, but the centre, around the kneeling pastor, is admira- 
| bly subdued in middle tints appropriate to the objects they en- 
velope, and the pastor himself, in face, attitude, and costume, 
is the most masierly embodiment of hallowed piety and devo- 
tion which it is possible for poet to conceive. The presence, 
| on board of the vessel, of Mr. and Mrs. Winslow (the ne w-mar- 
| ried people of fortune, who, while travelling for pleasure, fell 
| in with and joined the emigrants for conscience sake) gives the 
artist the necessary liberty to enrich the costume of his picture, 
| and there are two or three other female figures very splendidly 
drawn and coloured—among them the wife of Miles Standish, 
whose soldierly form in the foreground is one of the most con- 
| spicuous objects. Of the twenty-odd figures in this grand pic- 
ture, there is not one about which a great deal might be not writ- 
ten, even with my transiently impressed memory of it, but I 
reserve it for a more detailed description after another visit. 
Weir has flung his soul upon this work with the complete 
abandonment of inspiration, and he has wrought out of it, for 
his country as well as himself, honour imperishable. 


I think it is some thirty miles from Albany to Saratoga, and 
we did it at the respectable Jeisure of five hours—rather more 
time than it took formerly on wheels. True, we did not “ de- 
| vour the way” as we used to do, and it was a comfort to ar- 

rive without a lining of dust in one’s mouth, but i missed the 
| blowing of the horn, the chirrup and crack of the whip, with 
| which we used to dash through the sandy hollow ef Congress 
Spring and pull up at Congress Hall, and I missed the group in 
| the portico and the greetings and the green vines, and | missed 
| —alas, for all the misses of the past! The cars stop in the rear 
'of the “United States,” and the out-stretched arms of that 
| newer caravanserai, in the shape of two yellow wings extend- 
| ing to the depot, embrace you as you come to the ground. My 
| friends were all there, and Congress Hall was down hill, in 
| fact and in figure of speech, and casting poetry and the past 
| behind me, I rattled to the rising sun and took lodgings with 
|the Marvins. The Ex-President was there, with the thirty or 


tor. Let me transcribe for you the historical passage taken for 
illustration. 


forty pounds of flesh thai would not be recognized by the Pre- 
H sidential chair, and from five to six hundred of his former sub- 
jects sat down with him todine. Mr. Van Buren has stuck to 
|| the “ United States” till fashion has gone over to him, for he 


“ And the time being come that they must depart, they were 
accompanied with most of their brethren out of the city untoa 


town called Delft-Haven, where the ship lay ready to receive 
them. ‘The next day the wind being fair, they went on board, | 
and their friends with them, where truly doleful was the sight | 
of that sad and mournful parting, to hear what sighs and sobs 
and prayers did sound amongst them, what tears did gush from | 
every eye, and pithy speeches pierced each other's heart, that | 
sundry of the Dutch strangers that stood on the key as spec- 
tators could not refrain from tears ; yet comfortable and sweet 
it was to see such lively and true expressions of dear and un- 
feigned love. 
them away that were thus loth to depart, their reverend pastor 
falling down on his knees, and they all with him, with watery | 
cheeks commended them with most fervent prayers unto the | 
Lord and his blessing; and then, with mutual embraces and | 
many tears, they took their leave one of another, which prov- 
ed to be the last leave to many of them. Thus hvisting sail, 
with a prosperous gale of wind, they came in a short time to 
Southampicn, where they found the bigger ship come from 
London.” 


It would be a curious subject of thought to a man unfamiliar | 


But the tide, which stays for no man, calling |! 


| frequented the house when the belles were on the other side of 
the street. Whether in the dance of politics, the democracy 


|| “ chassez across,” and leave him on the fashivnable side, re- 


| mains to be seen. 

| I had not been at “The Springs’’ for some years, and be- 
| tween the changes in the place and the changes in myself, I 
was, for a while, (as the French charmingly express it,) deso- 
rienté. In the times that were, a gentleman, on arriving at 
Saratoga, made his submission to one or two ladies in whom 
was vested the gynocracy of the season—the mother of a belle 
or an ex-belle well preserved, or some marvellous old maid, 
witty and kindly. ‘Through this door, and this only, could the 
society of the place be reached, and to this authority the last 
appeal was made in all cases of doubt and difficulty. The 
beaux and belles conformed and submitted, exchanged hearts 
and promised hands, and drove and danced, fished and pic- 
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nic’d, in obedience to this administration—Coventry the dread- | | the tw wentieth of this month to the first cool weather, Rocka- 
ful alternative. There were fashionable old-bachelor beaux in | | way will be thronged with excellent society, mostly from this 
those days who were the masters of ceremony, and there were || city ; and there is a nucleus of half a dozen of the most de- 
belles, upon whom, individually, was concentrated the beauty || i lightful women in any country, summering there regularly ; 
now distributed in small parcels over the female population of || three admirably lively and accomplished ladies of one family 
a state. Every girl is tolerably pretty now. Everybody is, | the leading constellation. It is a part of the commonplacery 
to the extent of his natural capacity, a beau. There is no au- || of fashionable chat to fret at the crowd, and wish for more 
thority higher than every young lady’s mamma. Sent to Co- suitable privacy ; but itis amusing to observe what a difference 
ventry by one party, you may stay “at court” with another. || of opinion there seems to be between the feet and tongue of 
Flirts are let flirt without snaffle or martingale. Fortunes are || the fair exclusive. The belle at Saratoga rises at six and walks 
guarded only by the parental dragon. Nabobs and aristocrats || to Congress Spring. The ostensible object is to drink the 
are received upon their natural advantages without preslige or waters, which she might have in quite as salutary a state by 
favour, and everybody knows everybody, particularly if not || ringing the bell of her apartment. The platform around the 
from the sa:ue city. Having been happiest myself under the old || Spring is crowded with fashionables ; and, elbowed and stared 
régime, this agrarian anarchy somewhat offended me ; and the | at rather freely, and complaining of both very feelingly, she 
more perhaps, that among the company at the “ United States,” | remains in the crowd till breakfast—solitary walks of the 
naturally secluding herself somewhat from the crowd, is one of | most shaded coolness though there be, hard by arf accessible. 
the concentrations of the beauty of ten years ago—a most || She breakfasts with five hundred persons, and from the table 
magnificent woman whom that lustrum of time has passed over | comes to the drawing-room, where she promenades, and is 
as lightly as a night’s sleep. ii elbowed as before, till eleven. At that hour she goes with a 
Still there is beauty at Saratoga—enough indeed for all pur- || party to the bowling-alleys, where she amuses herself till the 
poses of dreaming or waking. The ball at the “ United States” || dressing-bell for dinner. And after dinner she mingles in the 
on Friday evening was exceedingly brilliant, and at the con- || full-dress crowd once more till tea-time, (with perhaps the pa- 
cert of Castellan on Saturday, when the more serious beauties || renthesis of a drive with a party to the Lake,) and, from tea- 
of Union Hall were added to the assembly, the large saloon || time till midniglt she is in the same crowd, and goes to bed 
was thought to be very thickly spangled with loveliness. At late to get up again early, and so, burning her candle at both 
this last-named hotel, by the way, they have introduced fami- || ends, finds Saratoga enchanting. But it is not the less “ dread- 
ly prayers at nine o’clock, and at another less-frequented fully crowded,” and “ horridly mixed.” 
house they give tea with the dinner—little differences which|} ‘The music at Saratoga was one of iis pleasures to me. The 
seem to classify the patronage very effectively. This is the || band plays at the spring from six to eight in the morning, and 
great season of Saratuga, more persons being now at its differ- the morning-hours, (anacreontics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ent hotels than were ever recorded in any previous season. | |; ing) are the part of the day when the senses are most acutely 
must not omit to mention the charming improvements by Mr. | sensitive to pleasure. If I am to see a fine picture with the 
Clark in the gem of a valley above Congress spring, (by clearest eye, or read a page of poetry with the subtlest ap- 
walks, shrubbery, etc.) nor the elegance of Marvin's grounds || preciation, or listen to the sweet divisions of music with the 
and embellishments at the United States—a superb hotel in- | nicest and most interpreting ear, or hear a deep-found thought 
deed, in all its appointments. of love, friendship or philosophy, give it me in the early morn- 
This is “hop-night” at the Astor, and among the crowd of ing of midsummer. ‘Lhe perturbed blood flows evenly, and 
ladies in the house are a few on their return from Saratoga. the perceptions have settled over-night like a roiled well ; and, 
The beaux tire of “ ‘lhe Springs” sooner than the belles, and (if in temperate health,) the heart is softer and more suscepti- 
in Broadway yesterday I saw a thick sprinkling of the desira- ble. ‘To express a plain fact poetically—the marble lid is lift- 
bles. Indeed the weather has been temperate enough to make @4 from the fountain of tears at that hour, and though the 
the city «agreeable, and the southerners prefer enjoying Ni- | Waters do not “ well forth,” they are open to the dropping in of 
blo’s and the com ortable hotels, when the thermometer ranges | those pearls of attendant angels—love, beauty and music. Yet 
below ninety. ‘The boats down the river are very full just |“ before breakfast’ is said commonly, to be the prose of the day. 
now. I came down from West Point in the Empire on Thurs- One hour of er after dinner is made tributary to the 
day, and found her crowded with presentable company ; and smokers. The ladies and the tobacco eschewers are out of its 
with the elegance of the saloons and decks, looking very Teach in the drawing-room, but the papas and the inveterates 
drawing-rooms-ical and gay. ‘There is a great deal of gam- bring their chairs out to the grassy area of the “ United States,”’ 
‘mon in the reasons given for going and for not going to the and smoke under the shade, listening to the German band con- 
Springs; and it is the fashion now for those who are not there tentedly and contemplatively. And that is a very pleasant 
to ascribe their absence to a horrour of the letter-writers, as if hour ; and taken adv antage of by those who, like myself, find 
any would be mentioned at ali by those immortality-bestow- comfort in the ellipses of conversation. 
ing gentry who did not, by flirting and display, show en appe- As to the living at Saratoga, no reasonable person would ex- 
tite for notoriety, and in a crowd, too, quite as p:omiscuous as | pect a comfortable dinner, sitting down with five or six hun- 
the reading public! It would surprise a believing Judeus, af-| red persons. ‘The meats get cold in the spreading. But, to 
ier listening to the indignation current in the saluon of Sara-| thuse who are drinking the waters, any check upon the appe- 
toga in the evening, on the subject of the penny papers, to see | tite is not unsalutary, and, for the gourmet, the Lake House, 
with what eagerness they are read the next morning, and with | and one or two other resorts in the neighbourhood, offer game 
what manifest pleasure each lady mentioned shows to her admi- | and fish dinners in compensatory perfection. I went over to 
rersthe paragraph peccant. That such letters as I refer toare Barhydt's dark lake, the scene of the loves of the lustrum gone 
a very great evil no man who respects the delicacy of private | by, and found it looking neglected and forsaken. ‘lhe old 
life can doubt; but one half the mischief, at least, lies in the | Dutchman is dead. and his quiet successors look out with re- 
unwomanly passion for notoriety to which they minister. pelling surprise upon the gay and intruding visiters. It has 
Those who linger longest at Saratoga are the families of ceased to be frequented. 
resident New-Yorkers, their returu to town being the return to I saw at the engraver’s yesterday a portrait of Halleck, en- 
the solitude of a house to themselves. For “ mineral waters” | graved for Graham’s Magazine, which exceeds anything I have 
read “society in large doses ;”” and the real object of attrac- | before seen, as a worthy and truthful representativn of a poet. 
tion is as easily found at the “ Astor’’ or the “ American” as | It is to be published in the September nuu.ber, I believe, and 
at Saratoga. ‘The sea air of Rockaway may stand fur a tenth | is one of the well-conceived series of purirails in progress of 
of its attractions, and the other nine parts lie in the necessity | publication in that magazine. The keen, joyous, analytical 
of some excusable resort in the neighbourhood of the city,| gusto which gives such a “ sauce Robert’’ to Halleck’s poetry 
which shall supply to the New-Yorkers what the hotels (as a_ is admirably conveyed in this picture, and a more faithful like- 
sequel to the Springs) are to travelling strangers. From about | ness was never drawn. The original is by Inman. 
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WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER. 


WE were boys together, 
And never can forget 

The school-house mid the heather, 
In childhood where we met— 

The humble home, to memory dear ; 
Its sorrows and its joys, 

Where woke the transient smile or tear 
When you and I were boys. 

We were youths together, 
And castles built in air ; 

Your heart was like a feather, 
And mine weigh'd down with care. 

To you came wealth with manhood’s prime, 
To me it brought alloys 

Fore-shadow’d in the primrose time 
When you and I were boys. 

We’re old men together ; 
The friends we loved of yore, 

With leaves of autumn weather, 
Are gone for evermore. 

How bless’d to age the impulse given— 
The hope time ne’er destroys— 

Which led our thoughts from earth to heaven, 
When you and I were boys. G. P. M. 


BROADWAY IN AUGUST. 


Broapway in August is like a pocket-full of change with 
the gold and silver picked out of it; and like the disrespect 
ful finger thrust by its owner into its scarce diminished 
bulk, Mr. Stopintown, the lounger, contemptuously threads 
the crowd, of which he knows the less precious and resi- 
dual quality. But let us try again—for this beginning is 
too Jeremy-Taylor-ous. 

Have you ever started at Niblo’s, dear reader, and, with 
your eyes particularly open, walked down the “ shilling 
side” of Broadway to the Park? You must have done 
this, and with speculation in your eyes too, before you can 
detect, on the fashionable side of Broadway in August, a 
certain class of promenaders visible there in no other 
month, by gas or daylight. Now it occurs to us, that, in 
the spiritual geography of this shop-and-show land, we can 
very possibly give you a lesson. 

Few people live more in the eye of the world than those 
who are in transition, from poverty to riches, bound up- 
wards. None are so invisible as those who are going over 
the same road, downwards. The eye, in a city, acquires a 
habit of selecting what it shall see. Glimpse, the porter, 
(to put it figuratively,) sits in the outer vestibule of sight, 
and passes his judgment on all comers before they are ad- 
mitted to the presence of consciousness, Prosperity has a 
colour of its own, and a coat with a needy pocket in its 
skirt is as invisible as the sick heart it is buttoned over. 
You walk Broadway from the Battery to Bond street, (on 
the golden side,) and you remark every flippery-flirt and 
boy-beau, and could recal upon oath their respective ribbon 
and waistcoat; yet a man of genius has gone by, with a 
thought in his brain new from God, but under a hat set dis- 
trustfully on, and you would swear in a witness-box that 
he never crossed your eye. Visible is an arbitrary word in 
large cities. 

But it is a devilish truth that in proportion as the poverty- 
stricken become invisible, their consciousness of being seen 
becomes painfully sensitive. They feel pointed at with the 
finger when they are as totally unobserved as the driver of 
an omnibus. The prosperous and gay, too—the very per- 
sons who are blindest to their presence—seem to them their 








most vigilant and insulting observers. And as there is a 
side of the street proper to the rich and the happy, the poor 
and wretched walk on the other. The great haunt of the 
distressed—the Alsatia of poverty and crime—the lair of 
the outcast of hope and pity—borders Broadway on the 
East. In their recoil from the abyss they hang over—turn. 
ing back in terror from the fiendish abandonment of the 
Five Points, the last platform between despair and death— 
the unhappy come to that limit of Broadway and look 
across. And up and down, betwixt Prince street and 
Chamber, they walk, with a shunning gait, and shoulders 
shrinking at your look as from a blow, and watch the happy 
on the other side—wretched men of all degrees of despera- 
tion, from the first downward step to the last. 

Oh, you should walk there, now and then! You will 
walk there—perhaps you have, with unconscious selection, 
already—when in want of money. With the same clothes 
you wore when you had enough,—with a cravat as saucily 
expensive,—gloved and booted comme il faut—you will 
instinctively take the other side of the street if out of 
pocket—if a five-dollar bill, that is to say—unconsidered 
rag not long before—covers now as much void as the zo- 
diac! Oh most comparative five-dollar bill ! 

But the faces on the “ shilling side” of Broadway! If 
you want a heart-ache, to be succeeded by content with 
your lot and a prayer to God, cross over and look at one or 
two. The eyelid unrelaxed—the mouth shut up within, 
and the lips bloodless with the compression of the tongue 
matted to the teeth—the livid pits beneath the eyes and the 
veins bloodshot around the pupil—the rigid neck—the jaw 
set up with desperate endurance—the contracted nostril, 


jand the complexion set and dead. And this is the coun- 


tenance of only poverty—only the agony of one man want- 
ing a little of what another has too much of—of which the 
church, building for the God of mercy at the head of Wall- 
street, has millions more than it can spend without ingenuity 
of extravagance! Are you and I parts of a world like this, 
dear reader ! 


But in August the gay and prosperous go off, and the gol- 
den-side of Broadway is left to the mechanical and the 
stranger. Of these the shabby and unhappy have no dread, 
and they come over and walk, with only their despair, in 
the haunts they once frequented. You will see them in 
Broadway now,—your attention once directed to them,— 
and if it be on Saturday, preach who will on Sunday, you 
will have profited, the day before, by a better sermon. 


It is only by reference to inanimate nature that we can 
explain and reconcile some surprises that come over us. 
When the shaded and carpeted soil of the forest is deprived 
of its shelter by the woodman’s axe, springs, that have lain 
unsuspected beneath the cool surface, gush up with the 
heats of the second summer, and supply freshness and ver- 
dure to the parched roots of the new-sprung flowers. Na- 
ture is kind at need. We can account, by no other why or 
wherefore, for the late and lavish outpouring of love and 
praise upon us by our brothers of the craft. 


Thanks to such friendly favour, and the kindness of more 
silent well-wishers, we are no longer in doubt as to the suc- 
cess of our new undertaking. We are about making one 
or two important moves based upon our growing prosperity, 
and we trust, that, as we put more labour upon the Mirror, 
our friends will not lessen their good will and kind service. 
We must again beg the indulgence of our kind contribu- 
tors, many of whom are read and laid away for hours of 
need, and gratefully thanked while we have not time tosay 
so by letter. 


























